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Preface 



T his book is about children and classrooms — 
real children and real classrooms. It is about 
how to create classrooms that are humane, 
nurturing, and exciting — classrooms that enable 
and encourage the unfolding of giftedness in 
young children. It is not written as a scholarly 
treatise on education, but as a real and practical 
sharing process both between us and from us to 
you. TTiroughout our careers as educators, we 
have been struck by the powerful impact that peo- 
ple's stories can have on their thinking and prac- 
tice. We want to share some of our stories about 
children and classrooms and encourage you to 
share yours with us and with your colleagues. 

At various points throughout the telling of our 
stories, we will stop the narrative and reflect on 
the principles and underlying beliefs that are 
brought to light. These principles and beliefs come 
from two fields: early childhood education and 
education of the gifted. Some educators in both 
fields have perceived the principles as incompati- 
ble with or in opposition to one another. However, 
as we listened to each other and to the other par- 
ticipants in the Symposium on Nurturing 
Giftedness in Young Children sponsored by The 
Council for Exceptional Children, we were struck 
by the similarities in our beliefs and in our inter- 
pretations of the principles and practices in our 
respective fields. A list of Symposium participants 
can be found in Appendix A. A videotape tran- 
script reflecting the ideas of Symposium partici- 
pants can be found in Appendix B. 

To help you resolve any inconsistencies you 
may see and to construct your own interpretations 



of our stories and yours, we will ask you to reflect 
on your beliefs and identify principles and prac- 
tices you think are important. Through these 
reflections, we intend to reach imderstandings 
about practices that are developmentally appro- 
priate in the education of yoimg children — prac- 
tices that encourage and enable growth, but do 
not force children to try to be who they are not. 

We will not neglect the ideas and research of 
others, for this also is important in gaining under- 
standings about the appropriateness of practices 
and the nature of children and their development. 
Ideas from participants in the symposium and 
two institutes sponsored by The Council for 
Exceptional Children will be a part of our discus- 
sions, for it was out of these meetings that our 
ability to collaborate unfolded and grew. 
However, this book should be viewed not as a 
review of research or a presentation of the princi- 
ples agreed upon by a group of educators, but as 
a selected presentation of ideas and some of the 
most relevant research related to the practices we 
are describing. 

Finally, and certainly not least important, are 
the visual images. To add richness and depth to 
the text, we will include images of the children 
and the classrooms as seen through the eyes of a 
photographer Qune Maker) and a visual artist 
(Darrell Anderson). To protect the children and 
the classrooms, we have changed some of their 
names and locations without losing the essence 
and truth of the stories. Enjoy! 
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CHAPTER 1 



The Classrooms 
and the Children 



Kindergarten 

The Classroom and Teachers: 
Ruth and Maribel 

When you walk into Ruth's and Maribel's 
classroom, you feel the excitement. Moving, talk- 
ing, laughing, exploring, and learning, children 
are totally engaged in problem solving. They 
choose freely from a wide range of materials and 
activities. Some of the choices are changed daily, 
some weekly, some monthly, and others are 
always available. When the children arrive in the 
morning, they have a group activity involving 
music or movement and are introduced to a new 
concept or idea. They then find out what centers 
are open and hear about any special activities that 
have been arranged. For the next several hours, 
they choose from the wide array of learning expe- 
riences available and participate in any special 
opportunities. At the end of the day, they have 
another group activity, again involving music, 
movement, or reinforcement of a concept. 

The classroom is bilingual, since some of the 
children come to school speaking only Spanish, 
some are bilingual in English and Spanish, some 
are monolingual speakers of English, and occa- 
sionally a child enters the class who speaks only a 
language other than English or Spanish. Maribel 
speaks Spanish during instruction and in most of 
her interactions with the children, and Ruth 
speaks English. The teachers alternate as leaders 
of the morning and afternoon activities, so the 
children participate in bilingual experiences 
regardless of their dominant language. Each cen- 
ter is labeled in both Spanish and English, and 



materials such as books, books on tape, and songs 
on tape are available in both English and Spanish. 

Parents and members of the community feel 
welcome in this warm, inviting classroom. 
Parents share their hobbies, collections, and occu- 
pations with the children. Recently, an artist 
showed slides and demonstrated his art, a parent 
shared his collection of banks, and a musician 
played guitar for the children. A coatrack with 
bags full of materials and instructions (in both 
Spanish and English) for doing simple but inter- 
esting learning activities is near the door of the 
classroom. Parents and children may choose a 
bag at the end of the day to take home, and they 
do so frequently. A check-out sheet is near the 
coatrack, so the teachers can have a record of 
which children have participated in each activity 
and who has the bags. 

Themes such as patterns, relationships, and 
environments provide central ideas for organizing 
activities and designing centers that chcinge. The 
teachers often bring special things from home that 
they know are interesting to the children. One 
week, for example, the classroom was filled with 
cowboy hats, boots, spurs, ropes, and other real 
objects related to the upcoming rodeo. The center 
of attraction was a saddle on a wooden horse. 
Boys and girls alike were dressing up, riding the 
horse, and practicing throwing their "lassos." The 
teachers used this opportunity to teach children 
how to mount the horse, hold a rope, and ride like 
a cowboy. Using the theme of environments, they 
were invited to explore the ranch, both past and 
present, as an environment that is familiar in the 
West but unfamiliar to these children who live in 
the city. In this classroom, learning is concrete, 
real, and experiential. 
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In the exploratory centers, many levels of com- 
plexity are included in both the materials avail- 
able and the problem-solving activities the teach- 
ers have designed. In the math center, for exam- 
ple, pattern blocks, attribute blocks, tangrams, 
and snap cubes are always available. Also easily 
accessible are varied levels of puzzles or patterns 
that can be made with the materials. 

The teachers observe the students' play at the 
centers, noticing when more difficult puzzles need 
to be provided and more complex activities 
designed so that all children are challenged. In the 
music center, for instance, the teachers noticed 
that some children had made the connection 
between letters and colors on the Chimalong keys 
(an instrument similar to a xylophone) and a 
music book and were playing simple melodies. 
Ruth and Maribel then introduced music for the 
Music Maker that helped the children continue 
these connections on another instrument. 

The Children 

Carlos. When Carlos came to school, he spoke 
only Spanish. The first day, after the children were 
introduced to the class, he went straight to the 
puzzle rack, took puzzle number 1, turned it face 
down to get the pieces out, turned each piece over 
systematically, and then put the pieces in their 



places. He replaced the first puzzle, took down the 
second, and followed the same systematic process 
until he had solved it. He continued until he had 
worked all 14 puzzles regardless of their difficul- 
ty, and was getting ready for another round 40 
minutes later, when the teachers announced snack 
time. 

The next day, Carlos started building at the 
block center. He quickly cind purposefully chose 
his pieces and built a structure that was a complex 
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combination of symmetry and asymmetry, with 
pieces balanced carefully on narrow pedestals. He 
moved around the blocks with confidence and did 
not knock over a single piece. His concentration 
was amazing, as was his attention span. He spent 
an hour and half on this structure. 

That same day, the teachers also realized that 
Carlos had exceptionally advanced language 
skills, as he read several books in Spanish and 
explained complex concepts using sophisticated 
vocabulary. 

Crystal, Crystal is a unique individual. She has 
an incredibly strong sense of self. Some might call 
her stubborn. She certainly is a nonconformist, 
and she is not willing to be bored in a classroom. 
If there is no excitement, she creates her own. 
Crystal does not participate in groups very well, 
so she often engages in other activities while the 
other students are sitting or listening quietly. 
However, looks are deceiving. She hears every 
word and learns from it. During a group lesson on 
more /most (e.g., big, bigger, biggest; red, redder, 
reddest) and less/least (e.g., small, smaller, small- 
est), one day we heard the correct answers to all 
the questions coming from one of the far comers 
of the room. We looked, and there was Crystal, 
working a puzzle and answering the questions 
she heard from across the room. 

Crystal enjoys the computers and knows how 
to use all the software in the classroom. If an adult 
asks her a question about what she is doing, she 
offers her seat and proceeds to teach the whole 
process! One visitor who was taught how to use 
the drawing program became so fascinated that 
she went out and purchased the software to use in 
her own computer. When Crystal was assessed on 




a problem-solving task involving logical-mathe- 
matical intelligence (Gardner, 1983), she made a 
"train" of attribute blocks with repeating patterns 
that was about 5 feet in length. The observer, who 
has conducted many of these assessments, 
believes that Crystal's analytical abilities are far 
beyond those of any other children she has tested 
using this activity. 

Crystal also loves books, reading, and writing. 
Using the pattern of "This little piggy went to 
market," she recently wrote her own story, com- 
plete with illustrations, that ended with "This lit- 
tle piggy had a big, fat tummy." She is playful 
with concepts and ideas, seemingly thinking 
ahead of the teachers and surprising them with 
her humor and knowledge. 



Second Grade 

The Classroom and 
Teacher: Gail 

When visitors walk into Gail's classroom, the 
children hardly seem to notice at first, they are so 
busy with what they are doing. If you stay long, 
however, they will start coming by to show you a 
story, ask your name, or tell you which of the 
many products displayed on the walls are theirs. 
They will ask you to read their stories and tell 
them how to improve their writing. You may even 
be asked to contribute to a group activity. 

A combination of small-group, large-group, 
and individual activities are planned, both by the 
children and the teacher. Large-group instruction 
is used for introducing concepts the teacher 
knows are new to all the children and for sharing 
student products and the results of learning. 
Music and movement experiences often are 
enjoyed in these whole-class settings. Class meet- 
ings and other community-building activities are 
conducted with the whole group present. 

Small groups are sometimes student selected 
and sometimes teacher selected. For example, 
children have been assigned to math and reading 
groups based on their levels of skill development. 
However, when they work on projects related to a 
theme or on self-selected content, they work with 
those who have similar interests or with children 
they enjoy being with. 

Individual choice and exploration are impor- 
tant elements of Gail's classroom. The environ- 
ment is set up to facilitate varied grouping 
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arrangements and to encourage and engage chil' 
dren in their individual explorations. Learning 
centers are set up all aroimd the walls of the room, 
desks and tables are in groups so that four to six 
children can work together, and a large space in 
the front of the room is used for large-group activ- 
ities. In the centers are many varied, multileveled 
materials that can be used freely by the children. 
The materials are considered the essential "tools" 
of multiple intelligences (Gardner, 1983) that need 
to be available to yoimg children. Figure 1 lists 
some of these essential tools. 

Like Ruth and Maribel, Gail uses abstract 
themes to organize the curriculum. In the past 2 
years, she has engaged the children in studies of 
cycles, systems, and structures. Within these 
broad themes, students have a range of choices; 
they can choose cycles or aspects of cycles that 
interest them. For example, children who are 
interested in the natural environment might 
investigate seasonal cycles; the growth of butter- 
flies and tadpoles; or the cycle of birth, childhood, 
adolescence, yoimg adulthood, maturity, old age, 
and death in humans or animals. Children who 
are interested in social phenomena might investi- 
gate historical or psychological cycles, and those 
who are interested in mechanics might want to 
learn about the cycles of gasoline and steam 
engines or the movement of electrical energy 
through appliances. 

Children also make individual choices in the 
ways they study various cycles. Some might 



choose to read 
books or listen to 
people talk about 
their topic. Others 
might want to 
watch videos, look 
at pictures, and 
study diagrams. 
Some may want to 
interview people or 
observe carefully. 
Some may be quiet 
and still while they 
study, while others 
may be constantly 
on the move. Some 
children might 
want to listen to 
soimds and music 
to enhance their 
learning. 

Choices also are 
important in the 
sharing of learning. Not all students in GaiTs class 
are expected to write or give a report. Some do 
choose to write or tell their classmates what they 
have learned. They may do so in either Spanish or 
English, even though the teacher is not bilingual.^ 
Some choose to share their ideas through paint- 
ings, drawings, daywork, and other visual art. 
Others produce diagrams, charts, and graphs. 
Some make up songs and musical productions, 
some produce plays or dramatic interpretations of 
their readings, and some make up dances. 
Models, dioramas, puppet plays, and combined 
formats are encouraged in the classroom. 

Assessment of the children's learning is an inte- 
gral and important part of the process. Products of 
learning are audiotaped, videotaped, pho- 
tographed, or photocopied if not kept in their 
original form. Sometimes the children present 
their works in progress to the class so they can 
receive feedback to improve them before present- 
ing the final results. The teacher structures this 
when necessary so that children do not forget to 
include positive comments along with their sug- 
gestions for improvement. Self-evaluation is 
always a part of the assessment. Expression of 
both positive elements and needed improvements 
is encouraged. 

Cumulative assessment is the responsibility of 
both the students and the teacher. Each student 
has a working file in which products are kept. At 
various times during the year, products are select- 
ed and placed in the student's portfolio, which 
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FIGURE 1 

Multiple Intelligences Learning Center Materials 



Linguistic 

Picture books 

Books in two languages 

Books written by children 

Puppets 

Cards with pictures and 
words 

Books on tapes or records 
Wooden letters 
Wooden blocks with letters 
Tape recorder for listening to 
and telling stories 
Mirror 
Chart paper 

Thesauruses/dictionaries 
(three different levels) 

Sand drawing/ colored sands 
Individual chalkboards 
Taped books 
Good earphones 
Dress-up supplies 
Miniature objects 

Logical-Mathematical 

Dice 

Playing cards 
Tangrams 

Tangram puzzles of varying 
levels of difficulty 
Unifix cubes 
Abacus 
Puzzles 

Wooden numbers 
Wooden blocks with 
numbers 
Play money 
Attribute blocks 
Calculator 
Flashcards 

Math games and puzzles 
Water table/sand table 
Bauhaus blocks 
Sticks and circles 
Microscope 



Magnifying glasses: small, 
medium, large 
Spin tips 
Gyroscopes 
Mirrors 

Spatial 
Tissue paper 

Drawing paper and brushes 

Large floor map 

Globes 

Geography maps 
Various colored pencils 
Watercolors 
Tempera 

Play-Doh and/or clay 
Scissors (also left-handed) 
Glue 

Legos, Tinkertoys, Lincoln 
Logs, and other materials 
for construction 
Capsels 

Large wooden or plastic 
blocks 

Things to take apart and put 
back together 
Watercolor paper 
Easels and aprons 
Chalk pastels (hard) 

Oil pastels 
Posterboard 
Very fine brushes 
Origami paper 
Stencils 

Clay hammers (for indenting 
emd embossing) 

Wet sands and models for 
sand 

Graph paper 
Musical 

Music from different cultures 
and in various styles 
Flutes (wooden or plastic) 



Keyboards 

Household items for making 
different sounds 
Bottles to fill with water and 
make different pitches 
Tape recorder/ player 
Guitar 
Xylophone 

Rhythm instruments such as 
maracas and drums 
Pentatonic bells and harp 
Tapes 

Sing-along tapes/records 

Bodily-Kinesthetic 
Giant bubble maker 
Mirrors 
Sewing kits 

Clothes for dress-up and 
creative drama 
Spin tops 

Pictures of exercises and 
simple yoga positions 
Sand trays for drawing or 
writing 
Magic wand 
Mosaics 

Blocks and sandpaper 
Wood scraps 

Intrapersonal/Interpersonal 
Rocking chair 
Charts for record keeping 
and self-evaluation 
Books/ pictures of families 
Self-portraits drawn by 
classmates 

Videotapes/audiotapes of 
class activities 
Quiet place 

Duplo bricks and people, 
farms, animals 
Got To Be Me cards 
Blank books 



Combined with self-discovery in these learning centers will be individual, small-group, and 
large-group activities to develop a well-rounded educational experience. 
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will form the basis for periodic assessments of the 
student's growth in important areas. Both the stu- 
dent and the teacher select items for the portfolio, 
indicating their reasons for choosing a particular 
piece. Parent-teacher-student conferences include 
discussions of these portfolios and the growth 
demonstrated by the products included. 
Portfolios from the classrooms also form the basis 
for assessment of general skill development at the 
school and decisions about overall curriculum 
design. 

An important element of this classroom is the 
integration of Howard Gardner's (1983) Theory of 
Multiple Intelligences through existing and new 
curricula. One curriculum used by the teacher is 
Project Success Enrichment (George, 1993), a 
nationally validated program in which language 
arts (linguistic intelligence) and visual arts (spatial 
intelligence) are integrated in the development of 
skills and creative expression.^ This curriculum is 
combined with a teaching series using mime^ to 
help children develop their writing by integrating 
bodily-kinesthetic intelligence into the process. In 
both of these curricula, children work together in 
both structured and unstructured groups to write, 
mime, and produce artistic products incorporat- 
ing universal human messages (interpersonal 
intelligence) as well as their own personal motiva- 
tions, beliefs, and interests (intrapersonal intelli- 
gence). Finally, music is an integral part of the 
children's classroom experience. Varied forms and 
genres are played as the children work; they create 



music to accom- 
pany their produc- 
tions and select 
music that express- 
es abstract ideas as 
well as the mood of 
a painting or poem. 
During the study of 
cycles, for example, 
they also exercise 
their analytical skills 
as they trace the 
varied cycles in dif- 
ferent types of 
music. 

The 

Children 

Eryck, When 
visitors walk into 
Gail's classroom, 
they usually see 
Eryck first. He never seems to stop! Always mov- 
ing, changing positions, demonstrating, acting out 
real and imagined situations, and often wreaking 
havoc in the classroom, Eryck could be many 
teachers' worst nightmare. In Gail's classroom, 
Eryck is happy and busily learning in his own 
way. If a verb needs to be acted out or an abstract 
concept needs to be demonstrated to help with 
English language and vocabulary, Eryck is always 
available. He is good at it, too. He seems to be able 
to show complex emotions with his facial expres- 
sions and to create entire scenes with a few move- 
ments of his hands and body. Eryck picks up new 
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dances quickly and easily, and he wants to teach 
everyone in the class. 

Music is Eryck's second love. He is learning to 
play the guitar, loves drums of all kinds, and 
enjoys experimenting with the different rhythms 
and tones in the small electronic keyboards Gail 
has in the music center. Eryck can recognize every 
tape in the music library of the classroom after 
only a few notes are played, and he usually hums 
or sings along with whatever music is being 
played. He has some favorites, but does not reject 
any style of music Gail or the children choose to 
play. 

The children enjoy a music class twice a week, 
and of course Eryck is a star there (whenever he 
can sit still!). The music teacher, who formerly 
taught music at the high school, has not yet 
learned how to accommodate the needs of active 
young children. Eryck is intriguing to this teacher, 
however, and he is surprised by this young child's 
ability to sing on pitch and to repeat tonal and 
rhythmic patterns perfectly. 

Alicia. Alicia is another active child who never 
seems to stop moving around. Her focus, howev- 
er, is on people. She wants to know what everyone 
in the class is thinking and doing. Seldom is Alicia 
seen working alone, and she seems to be at her 
best when involved in a cooperative group activi- 
ty. After Eryck, Alicia usually is the second person 
visitors notice — but for different reasons. Alicia's 
love of people compels her to find out about 
everyone who comes into the class. She introduces 
herself, asks the visitor's name, and begins to 
explain how the class is organized. Alicia makes 
certain everyone feels comfortable, giving them a 
chair, pointing out where they might want to sit, 
and inviting tiiem to sit with her at lunch in the 
cafeteria. People always feel welcome around 




Alicia, and she invites everyone to "come back 
again tomorrow." 

Many of Alicia's wonderful stories involve 
believable, interesting characters. She invents 
human characters and gives animals human traits. 
Her biography of "Gerald," an eccentric, rather 
weird old miner she invented, won first place in a 
schoolwide essay contest recently. Readers find 
her humor and ability to portray our most human 
strengths and weaknesses quite captivating. 

Although Alicia seems to take over any group 
she is in, it doesn't appear to bother anyone. She 
listens to the other children and does her best to 
see that everyone's opinion is heard and respect- 
ed. Her first grade teacher had a difficult time 
with Alicia because she felt that Alicia was so 
focused on everyone else that she never finished 
her own work. However, Gail seems to know how 
to involve and engage Alicia by allowing her to 
use her interest in people to develop her writing, 
math, and other content-related skills. 

Alicia speaks both English and Spanish fluent- 
ly and can read and write in both. She preferred to 
write in Spanish at the beginning of the school 
year but is starting to be comfortable writing in 
English as well. Gail is encouraging her to contin- 
ue using both languages and provides many 
opportunities for Alicia to read the best literature 
in both languages. Alicia's parents, who speak lit- 
tle English, indicate that they have begun to rely 
on her more cind more to translate cind interpret 
for them in social and business situations. Her 
interest in people, combined with these bilingual 
abilities, makes her a welcome addition to adult 
groups cind a great asset to her family. 

Grades One, Two, and 
Three 

The Classroom and 
Teacher: Mindy 

Mindy and other teachers in her school are 
experimenting with multiage classrooms. Each 
year, they work toward achieving a class with 
approximately equal numbers of children of each 
age. Children enter the class as first graders and 
stay with Mindy until they complete third grade. 

Since cooperative learning is an important com- 
ponent of her philosophy, Mindy is pleased that 
she can have children in her classroom for 3 years. 
The fact that only one third of the group is new 
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each year also is helpful, as it facilitates the learn- 
ing of cooperative processes. Children who 
already have acquired cooperative learning skills 
can model for those who are new to this type of 
classroom experience. Mindy is aware of some of 
the problems involved in using cooperative learn- 
ing, and she is determined that she will not use the 
gifted students in her class as teachers. Thus, the 
groups are structured differently for different pur- 
poses. Sometimes, for instance, all the children 
who are gifted in language work together, and 
those whose abilities are in the nonverbal, spatial 
areas are together in another group. At other 
times, students choose to work with those who 
share a particular interest such as collecting rocks 
and minerals. 

Visitors to Mindy's class may have to search for 
the teacher. She is not at the front of the room, nor 
is she at the teacher's desk in the back of the room. 
She usually is sitting at a table answering ques- 
tions, posing questions, reviewing students' prod- 
ucts, and giving suggestions. The only time 
Mindy visibly seems to be in charge is when a spe- 
cial event, a change in schedule, or a special prob- 
lem requires a group discussion. She also plays a 
more prominent role when the content unit or 
theme changes or a new learning center is intro- 
duced. 

Although most activities in Mindy's class occur 
in small groups, individual choice and large- 
group activities are also a part of the schedule. The 
environment is filled with interesting, exciting 



materials, and student 
work is displayed 
everywhere. A large 
mural with student art 
related to the current 
unit of study always 
covers one wall of the 
classroom. One of the 
most interesting recent 
units was on ancient 
civilizations, and the 
classroom was trans- 
formed into a castle, 
complete with a draw- 
bridge and moat near 
the door. Mobiles hang 
from the ceiling, books 
written by children are 
in the library, comput- 
ers and printers are con- 
stantly available, and 
quiet, soft spots are set 
aside for reading. 

Most of the time, students rotate through the 
centers and daily activities. They decided they 
wanted Mindy to plan many of the learning expe- 
riences because "she is the teacher." However, 
they very much appreciate her willingness to lis- 
ten to their suggestions about what they would 
like to learn. Some of the children are requesting 
more individual choice time, and Mindy is won- 
dering whether she and the children might be 
ready to move from forced rotation within a time 
schedule to a more flexible system that allows stu- 
dents to get into the "flow" of an activity and take 
as much time as they need. Children working on a 
watercolor or pastel art project, for instance, find 
that a great deal of time is lost in getting out and 
putting away materials. They want to complete a 
painting while the image of what they want to do 
is clear rather than putting it away and rethinking 
it the following day. Writers feel the same way; 
they frequently would like to spend more time 
than the allotted 20 minutes without disrupting 
the scheduled rotations. 

Children are not grouped according to grade 
levels or age. In writing, reading, and math, they 
are grouped according to their levels of skill 
development. One girl is so far ahead of the other 
students in math that she works alone, with assis- 
tance from the teacher and occasional help from 
the math teacher from the high school. Since skill 
areas are the focus of the morning activities, these 
groups rotate through centers until lunchtime. In 
the afternoon, groups are based on interests relat- 
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ed to the topic of study 
and include the general 
content areas of science, 
social studies, and 

health. Groups are more 
fluid in the afternoon, 
but they generally stay 
together throughout a 
unit of study. One or 
two days each week the 
children have free 

choice time in the after- 
noon and may select 
any activity they wish. 
During these times, 
they keep a learning log 
indicating which activi- 
ties they chose. This 
helps both the student 
and teacher to monitor 
interests and learn more 
about the student as an 
individual. 




The Children 

Natasha. Natasha has been in Mindy's class 
for 3 years. From the beginning, Mindy noticed 
her quiet, observant approach to learning. 
Natasha does not say much, and some teachers 
might ignore her or miss her outstanding ability to 
think. During an early assessment using tangrams 
and tangram puzzles, Mindy and an observer 
noticed that Natasha, unlike her peers, worked a 
whole page of puzzle shapes rather than solving 







each puzzle shape separately and then finding it 
necessary to take some of them apart. Natasha 
placed the large pieces on the puzzle first and then 
filled in the spaces with smaller pieces as she stud- 
ied both the page and the available pieces careful- 

ly- 

Mindy finds Natasha's abilities in math to be 
interesting and somewhat unusual. Natasha 
actively dislikes, and is not particularly good at, 
computation. She does not know her addition and 
subtraction facts; however, she can demonstrate 
with Cuisenaire rods. Unifix cubes, and other 
math manipulatives how the operations, includ- 
ing multiplication and division, are done. In fact, 
she often shows other children how to use these 
materials in working problems. Realizing that 
most higher math is more conceptual than com- 
putational in nature, Mindy has provided a chal- 
lenging atmosphere for Natasha. She is progress- 
ing at her own pace in algebra and geometry with 
the assistance of weekly tutoring from a high 
school math teacher. Both teachers recognize 
Natasha's unusual conceptual abilities, and they 
encourage her to use a calculator to perform the 
operations Natasha finds so distasteful. They real- 
ize that she thoroughly understands how to do the 
operations and wishes to proceed to more chal- 
lenging, thought-provoking experiences. 

Natasha also has exceptional abilities in the 
visual arts. At a very early age, she created 
abstract representations of concepts even though 
her verbal explanations of these concepts seemed 
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limited. She represents perspective and creates 
accurate, detailed drawings of horses and other 
animals in her rural environment. When she was 
in first grade, her painting of a cat won first place 
in the watercolor competition for her grade at the 
school's art fair. In second grade, her crayon draw- 
ing of a cow smelling a flower was the grand prize 
winner for the district art fair. When group pro- 
jects involve the creation of visual products, 
everyone knows which group Natasha was in. She 
has become fascinated with pastels and the varied 
images that can be created with this medium. 
Mindy has been thinking lately that she should 
invest in some more sophisticated materials and 
paper to allow Natasha to grow and develop in 
this area as well. 

Leanderson. Leanderson also is exceptional in 
the visual arts. At the moment, he is interested in 
pencil and charcoal and in practicing large, free 
movements using colored markers. Recently, 
Mindy invited an internationally known visual 
artist to come into her class and work with the 
children. He showed slides of his work; demon- 
strated how he uses color to "make a painting 
dance"; and worked with the children to produce 
art that was colorful, free, and fun. During the 
slide show and demonstration, Leanderson was 
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totally absorbed, watching intently and doing his 
best to imitate the style and freedom of this fasci- 
nating artist. 

In his quiet, unassuming way, Leanderson also 
showed his other passion: the personal. He made 
certain he was near the artist at all times and qui- 
etly and respectfully invited him to have lunch in 
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the cafeteria. They seemed to become instant 
friends, and Mindy was surprised to find out the 
next day that the artist had stayed in town an 
extra evening so that he could go hiking in a near- 
by canyon with this wonderful little boy. 

Most visitors to the class have similar experi- 
ences with Leanderson. He immediately makes 
contact with new people, and he always invites 
them to lunch. He often gives them a pencil, a 
drawing, or a rock or shell from his pocket. With 
his peers, Leanderson never "takes over" a group 
or seems to overtly influence the direction it takes. 
However, his quiet, firm influence is clearly felt, 
especially if the group has a disagreement or if 
conflict develops. Leanderson's personal wisdom 
and universal fairness are understood and 
respected by his classmates. 

Leanderson's mother recognizes the same traits 
at home and says that he is the undisputed leader, 
advisor, and confidant for their extended family of 
20 cousins, brothers, and sisters. He is not the old- 
est of the group, but when he speaks everyone lis- 



tens. They may not always agree, but their respect 
is clear. 

Another, very important part of Leanderson's 
focus on the personal is his sense of self. He is 
unwilling to conform or to do anything he 
believes is wrong or harmful to himself or others. 
Peer pressure seems to have no impact on his 
behavior. He simply smiles and says "No" in his 
quiet, firm way. Sometimes, he even looks up 
again and adds, "but thanks for asking." 

Humor is an essential ingredient in 
Leanderson's life. Once, when he was frustrated at 
not being able to work a set of tangram puzzles, 
his group burst out in laughter as they watched 
him try to put a spell on the pieces to make them 
"get smaller." When a group gets caught up in a 
conflict or a problem, he makes a joke or a gesture 
to get people to laugh, easing their tension so they 
can begin again. Often his drawings have a whim- 
sical character or an expression that makes people 
laugh or smile as they enjoy what he has created. 
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CHAPTER 2 



A Framework for 
Viewing Giftedness 
and the Contexts 
of the Classrooms 



A ll the classrooms described are in public 
elementary schools. The children in the 
classes have a wide range of abilities, and 
they have not been specially selected or placed 
there. In Gail's and Mindy's classes, a few children 
have been placed by parent request, which is a 
general school policy. Class size ranges from 22 in 
Ruth's and Maribel's class to 26 in Gail's. 

The schools are in very different settings: Ruth 
and Maribel teach in an urban, multicultural, low- 
income area considered dangerous because of the 
high crime rate. Gail's school is in a middle- to 
low-income area in a town on the U.S.-Mexico 
border, where 98% of the children are Mexican- 
American and 90 to 95% of the children speak 
Spanish as their first language. Mindy's school is 
in a rural area in a small town on the Navajo 
Indian Reservation. The students are Navajo, 
except the children whose parents work in the 
school. Approximately one fourth of the students 
come to school speaking only Navajo, but most 
speak English, and some are bilingual when they 
enter school. 

The one common element shared by the teach- 
ers, classrooms, and children is that they are par- 
ticipants in the DISCOVER projects, which are 
federally funded research and development pro- 



grams designed to assist educators in identifying 
and planning programs for gifted children from 
diverse cultural, ethnic, and linguistic back- 
grounds. The framework employed to understand 
and nurture the development of giftedness is 
Howard Gardner's (1983) theory of multiple intel- 
ligences combined with June Maker's (1993) defi- 
nition of giftedness, Schiever and Maker's (1990) 
problem continuum, and the principles of curricu- 
lum development for the gifted presented first by 
Maker (1982) and refined and applied recently by 
Maker and Nielson (1996). 

Gardner defined intelligence as the ability to 
solve problems and fashion products that are rele- 
vant in a particular cultural context. In his view, 
problem solving includes both solving known, 
clearly defined problems and creating new infor- 
mation at the frontiers of knowledge. He further 
expanded this view of intelligence by describing 
seven different, distinct domains or "intelligen- 
ces," and by showing how these seven intelli- 
gences have certain "core operations" and are 
neurologically separate. These intelligences are 
listed and defined in Figure 2. Recently, another 
intelligence, "the naturalist," has been added, but 
since information and research on this intelligence 
are sketchy, it is not included in the DISCOVER 
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FIGURE 2 

Definitions of Multiple Intelligences According to Gardner (1983) 

Bodily-kinesthetic intelligence consists of the ability to use or control one's body in different and 
skillful ways, for expressive or goal-directed purposes. It also involves the capacity to work with 
objects, and includes both fine and gross motor movements. 

Intrapersonal intelligence is the ability to access one's own feelings and emotions, and to make 
quick discriminations among them. It also includes a willingness to draw upon these feelings and 
emotions as a means for understanding and guiding one's own behavior. 

Interpersonal intelligence is the capacity to notice and make distinctions among other individuals' 
moods, temperaments, motivations, and intentions and to draw upon this knowledge as a means for 
understanding and guiding the behavior of others and oneself. 

Logical-mathematical intelligence consists of (a) sensitivity to mathematical and scientific prob- 
lems, (b) speed and power in abstract reasoning, (c) the ability to recognize patterns, and (d) the 
capacity to carry out the implications of one's thinking. 

Linguistic intelligence is manifested by sensitivity to the many properties of words (e.g., meanings, 
order, sounds, rhythm, inflections, meters). It also includes mastery of one or more of the functions 
of language: to entertain, to convince, to help remember, to explain, and to reflect upon language. 

Musical intelligence consists of an exceptional sense of rhythm, heightened awareness and sensi- 
tivity to sound, and/or well-developed aural imagination. It also includes the ability to convey feel- 
ings through music. 

Spatial intelligence is manifested by accurate perception of forms, patterns, and objects regardless 
of their position in space. It also involves the ability to mentally manipulate or transform spatial rela- 
tionships and the ability to discern similarities across diverse domains. 



projects at this time. Abstracts that describe DIS- 
COVER projects can be found in Appendixes C 
and D. 

Within the framework of multiple intelligences 
theory. Maker (1993; Maker & Nielson, 1996) has 
defined giftedness as the ability to solve the most 
complex problems in effective, efficient, elegant, 
and economical ways. Recognizing that gifted 
people also are adept at solving simple problems, 
however, she believes that the ability and willing- 
ness to solve complex, multifaceted problems is 
the key concept in giftedness and must be the 
most important part of a definition of exceptional 
ability. To identify giftedness in multiple intelli- 
gences, Maker and her colleagues (Maker, 1992; 
1994; Maker, Nielson, & Rogers, 1994) have devel- 
oped problem-solving activities for children to do 
both individually and in a group setting. 
Experienced observers watch carefully and identi- 
fy those children who demonstrate effective, effi- 



cient, elegant, and economical problem-solving 
behaviors. 

The children in the classrooms described here 
have been identified as gifted based on this 
process. Before reading this next section you may 
find it interesting to reflect on those descriptions 
and compare them to the information presented in 
Figure 2. In which intelligences are Carlos, 
Crystal, Eryck, Alicia, Natasha, and Leanderson 
gifted? (See Table 1.) 

Teachers also observe children, and they are 
assisted in developing curricula and teaching 
strategies to nurture the development of all chil- 
dren by focusing on multiple intelligences in a 
regular classroom setting. The general principles 
advocated are common elements in all the class- 
rooms described in the previous chapter: 

1. Exploratory learning centers or areas contain- 
ing the "tools" of each intelligence (see Figure 
1 for examples). 
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TABLE 1 

Areas of Giftedness of Carlos, Crystal, Eryck, Alicia, Natasha, and Leanderson 



Child Areas of Gif tedness Child Areas of Giftedness 




Linguistic 

Logical-Mathematical 

Spatial 



Linguistic 

Interpersonal 



Carlos 



Alicia 





Linguistic 

Logical-Mathematical 

Intrapersonal 




Crystal 



Natasha 




Musical 

Bodily-Kinesthetic 




Spatial 

Interpersonal 

Intrapersonal 



X, 



Eryck 



Leanderson 
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2. A balance of small-group, large-group, and 
individual choice activities. 

3. Self-selected formats for products. 

4. A variety of problem types (see Table 2 for 
examples). 

5. Interdisciplinary themes. 

6. Integration of the cultures and languages of 
the children and community. 

If teachers implement these principles fully, 
they generally incorporate most of the content, 
process, product, and learning modifications 
advocated by Maker and Nielson (1996) as impor- 
tant principles in designing curricula for gifted 
children. We must emphasize, however, that the 
principles of DISCOVER just listed were designed 
to assist regular classroom teachers in providing 
for the development of the strengths of all chil- 
dren in a heterogeneous classroom setting. 



Research in a pilot study (Maker, Rogers, Nielson, 
& Bauerle, in press) demonstrates the positive 
effects the implementation of these principles can 
have on the growth of all children in a class. 

Through the interactions that led to the writing 
of this book, we also have found that the princi- 
ples advocated in the DISCOVER projects are 
highly compatible with the principles of develop- 
mentally appropriate practices advocated for the 
education of young children. In fact, we believe 
they go hand in hand. Each set of principles can 
help educators to understand and apply the other 
principles with greater depth and assist in plan- 
ning for children with diverse abilities, develop- 
mental growth patterns, cultures, languages, tem- 
peraments, and individual needs. We invite you to 
reflect on these ideas as you read the principles 
and examples in the next chapter. 
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CHAPTER 3 



Developmentally 

Appropriate 

Practices 



W hat are the consistent principles the four 
teachers described in this book have 
used to structure a learning environ- 
ment that will nurture all their young gifted stu- 
dents? Basically they are principles of develop- 
mentally appropriate practice. Developmentally 
appropriate practice is a term first used by the 
National Association for the Education of Young 
Children (Bredekamp, 1986). It is used to describe 
the characteristics and components of high-quali- 
ty early childhood teaching and learning environ- 
ments. Our personal interpretations of these ele- 
ments are presented here, along with examples of 
the classrooms and children we have introduced. 



Knowledgeable Teachers 

Teachers working in early childhood class- 
rooms (infancy through third grade) need to have 
knowledge and expertise in the fields of early 
childhood education (The Council for Exceptional 
Children, 1995) and of education of gifted children 
(The Council for Exceptional Children, 1995). 
Understanding children's developmental levels 
and needs, how children learn, and how to use 
teaching strategies and methods appropriate for 
yoimg gifted children are essential skills for early 
childhood teachers. Even though early childhood 
teachers do not have to be experts in all areas, they 
need a basic understanding of content in the liber- 
al arts and the sciences. 



Love of learning and exploring and the willing- 
ness to remember how it feels to be a novice learn- 
er are helpful traits in early childhood teachers. 
Ruth says that she has never been "out of school" 
for more than a year in her life, and she currently 
is completing an endorsement program in early 
childhood education to add to her many other 
degrees and endorsements in education and liber- 
al arts content areas. Maribel is certified in bilin- 
gual education and has a number of specialty 
areas in science as well as the arts. Gail is com- 
pleting a master's degree in education of the gift- 
ed and has an endorsement in teaching English as 
a second language. She takes classes in visual arts 
and dance to broaden her understemding of ways 
to nurture the giftedness of children whose inter- 
ests or strengths are in the arts. Mindy also has a 
long list of endorsements and credentials, includ- 
ing a master's degree in education of gifted stu- 
dents. The children obviously appreciate Mindy's 
ability to remember her own childhood as she 
shares experiences and learning problems she had 
as a child. 



Reflective Teachers 

Reflective teachers have a vision of what they 
want for children and what they want their stu- 
dents to learn. In this context, they think carefully 
about the type of curriculum they want to use and 
why they provide certain lessons, choose particu- 
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lar materials, or respond in the manner they do. A 
clear philosophy regarding children, their devel- 
opment, and the teaching approaches best suited 
to this philosophy also is helpful. Asking ques- 
tions of themselves helps teachers engage in 
reflective thinking. Why do I teach in the way I 
do? What makes me choose a basal reader or a lit- 
erature-based approach? Why do I give children 
choices rather than expect them to all do the same 
thing? Why must all children sit in their seats 
rather than move around? Why do some children 
bother me more than others? Why do challenging 
children bother me more than children who are 
not so challenging? Only when teachers know 
why they act in a certain way does the "what" 
make sense. They can then begin to have a stake in 
how and what they teach and believe in it. Only 
when teachers feel they have a stake can they 
articulate what it is they want for the children they 
teach and feel comfortable enough not to be pres- 
sured to do things that are not in the best interests 
of children. Teachers become empowered when 
they know and can act on their beliefs. 

One of the most rewarding experiences of visi- 
tors to Ruth's and Maribel's class is that everyone 
is invited to offer suggestions for improving the 



class! The teachers are willing to explain their 
beliefs about how children should be taught, but 
they also are open to suggestions that fit with 
these basic philosophies. Whenever a new pro- 
gram or opportunity is presented at the school, 
Ruth is always open minded, but she is unwilling 
to participate in any programs that she believes 
will restrict the children's freedom to explore and 
solve problems in her classroom. 

Teacher Attitude 

Developmen tally appropriate practice is a way 
of thinking about children and how they learn. 
Through developmentally appropriate practices 
teachers create an educational environment that is 
flexible and responsive to children's needs and 
abilities. The environment is one in which chil- 
dren are empowered and accepted for who they 
are as well as for the skills, abilities, and behaviors 
they bring to the classroom. Children feel safe and 
secure in their interactions and relationships with 
the adults. They are allowed to express their ideas 
and ask questions. They are encouraged and sup- 
ported in the view that learning is a problem-solv- 
ing activity. Learning is an active process. An 
understanding of and respect for children's abili- 
ties and capabilities form the basis for the curricu- 
lum. 

In all of the classrooms* described here, the 
teachers respect children and provide an overall 
atmosphere in which children feel free to learn in 
their own ways. In Mindy's classroom, for 
instance, students chose the themes they wanted 
to study during the year, but they decided that 
Mindy should create the learning centers and 
design the learning experiences for each of the 
themes. They also decided that they wanted to 
experience all the centers, so they needed to rotate 
through them. However, Mindy also responded 
positively to their requests to change the format to 
allow for more student choice, and she is consid- 
ering whether an even freer environment might be 
appropriate. 

Another important quality of the three class- 
rooms is the teachers' belief in the multidimen- 
sional, multifaceted nature of giftedness. Gail, for 
instance, recognizes that Eryck is gifted in musical 
and bodily-kinesthetic intelligences, and she 
encourages his development in these areas even 
though she recognizes that his skills in reading, 
math, and science are at a much lower level than 
those of others in the group. Gail also recognizes 
Alicia's interpersonal giftedness and encourages 
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her to exercise her leadership capabilities through 
working with various groups to achieve different 
goals. In some classrooms, children like Alicia 
might be viewed as unfocused or as too active and 
asked to stay in their seats or at their tables. Ruth 
and Maribel understand Crystal's inability to sit 
in a group, and they allow her to pursue her own 
interests as long as she does not disrupt the group. 
They also recognize that she is far ahead of the 
group in many areas and that she does not "need 
to be present to learn." Her giftedness in logical- 
mathematical and linguistic intelligences is appar- 
ent in all her work. Perhaps her giftedness in 
intrapersonal intelligence (understanding of her- 
self) is most significant, however, since this 
strength contributes to her unwillingness to allow 
herself to be bored! Mindy recognizes Natasha's 
giftedness in logical-mathematical intelligence 
demonstrated through solving nonverbal, visual 
problems. She also recognizes Leanderson's quiet, 
unusual giftedness in the personal intelligences, 
and she provides as many opportunities as possi- 
ble for these children to exercise and challenge 
their abilities. 

Ruth, Maribel, and Gail respect the linguistic 
abilities of their students whose dominant lan- 
guage is not English. They understand, for 
instance, that Alicia's early ability to translate for 
her parents is a sign of her bilinguistic giftedness 
even though her skills in reading and writing 
English are lower than those of many of her class- 
mates. Carlos, who does not yet speak English, 
already is recognized for his giftedness in linguis- 
tic intelligence due to his sophisticated vocabulary 
in Spanish. 

The Importance of 
Knowing Children 

Knowing the children they teach at a personal 
level is an essential quality of effective early child- 
hood teachers. Knowing children at a personal 
level means knowing where they are develop- 
mentaUy in terms of cognitive, social, emotional, 
and physical characteristics; their areas of gifted- 
ness; and their unique behaviors and characteris- 
tics. The teacher can acquire information about the 
child's individual needs from interactions with 
parents, observing the child in the classroom, and 
engaging in informal conversation with the child. 

Talking with a child's parents or family mem- 
bers is one way of finding out what the child is 
like at home. From the parent, a teacher can find 




out what the child does with friends at home and 
the types of activities in which the child partici- 
pates. A teacher might also want to know about 
the child's special interests. If the child spends a 
great deal of time at home talking and reading 
about dinosaurs, the teacher could bring 
dinosaurs into the classroom. The teacher might 
provide reading, writing, or dramatic play activi- 
ties that focus on dinosaurs. The child could iden- 
tify, label, and classify dinosaurs; read books 
about dinosaurs; recreate the way dinosaurs lived; 
compare the world of dinosaurs with the world of 
today; and explore the concept of extinction. 

Parents also may inform the teacher about the 
child's behavior and temperament and how the 
child handles situations at home. For example, a 
child may have difficulty coping with change at 
home as evidenced by difficulty getting dressed 
for school. Transitions in the classroom also may 
prove difficult for the child; he or she may with- 
draw from new situations and have difficulty 
beginning and ending activities. Sharing informa- 
tion may help both the parent and teacher under- 
stand that this is a pattern of behavior. Further dis- 
cussions with the parent may lead the teacher to 
realize that the child always has exhibited this 
behavior and that it may be linked to the child's 
temperament. Understanding these relationships 
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may help the teacher prepare an environment that 
aids the child in making transitions. A simple 
solution might be to provide additional time for 
the child to prepare for transitions. For one child a 
warning that a change is going to occur may be all 
that is needed; whereas another child may need 
direct assistance from the teacher. 

An essential part of Ruth's and Maribel's pro- 
gram is home visits. They visit each child's home 
at least once during the year, and more often if 
invited or if needed. Parents are invited to check 
out the learning activity packets near the door of 
the classroom, and the checkout log provides a 
record of experiences children or their parents 
have chosen. Both teachers can be heard asking 
about children in the parent's language every time 
parents visit the class or pick up their children. 

Gail and Mindy have parent conferences in 
which half the time is spent asking about the chil- 
dren's activities at home and half the time is spent 
telling about the children's lives at school. Gail 
sends home a parent inventory (in Spanish and 
English) at the beginning of the year and inter- 
views parents by telephone if they do not return 
the written questionnaire. She feels this gives her 
a head start in getting to know both the children 
and their parents. 

The information gained about their students 
helps these teachers plan more effectively to meet 
the children's needs in the classroom. Gail, for 
example, might have assumed that Alicia's lin- 
guistic abilities were limited if she had not found 
out from her parents that they were relying on her 
for assistance in translation. With this knowledge, 
she could recognize Alicia's abilities and provide 
enrichment and challenge through advanced 



reading materials in Spanish 
while assisting in the develop- 
ment of basic skills in English. 

In addition to using informa- 
tion gained from parents about 
the child, teachers can use obser- 
vation in the classroom to alert 
themselves to individual chil- 
dren's behavior. Watching how a 
child interacts with materials and 
other children and adults may 
help the teacher understcind the 
child better. It also will assist the 
teacher in planning curricula to 
meet the individual needs of the 
child. 

Talking and listening are 
important ways to get to know 
children. Engaging in informal 
conversations with children enables the teacher to 
find out what they think about school, home, and 
friends. Sharing information about oneself with 
the child also helps to foster a more personal cind 
open relationship, which often results in trust. For 
example, talking to children about their pets or 
what they did on the weekend sometimes creates 
an opportunity for teachers to share information 
about their own pets or their experiences during 
the weekend and develop a mutual respect and 
trust that will facilitate learning. 

Since none of the teachers described in this 
book spend the majority of their instructional time 
in large groups, they can observe and talk with 
children individually, thereby learning valuable 
information about interests and abilities. Ruth and 
Maribel, for instance, have developed a system for 
observing children in which each carries a stan- 
dard-sized adhesive note pad in a pocket and jots 
down observations of children during the day. At 
the end of the day they stick the notes on a chart 
listing the seven intelligences across the top and 
all the children's names down the side. Using this 
organization, they can easily see both the focus of 
their observations and the activities of the chil- 
dren. The result may be to change or eliminate one 
of the learning centers because the children 
seemed not to be interested in it, encourage a child 
to try a different center or activity, or attempt to 
gather observations of children about whom they 
have fewer notes. 

In short, their observations of children may 
result in changing the learning experiences pro- 
vided or may result in encouraging students to 
broaden or stretch in new ways. Observational 
systems like the one Ruth and Maribel have devel- 
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oped also can help teachers learn about them- 
selves. One group of teachers we observed recent- 
ly realized that they tended to have twice as many 
notes about the talkative children than the quiet 
ones. They made a commitment to themselves 
and their team to watch their nonverbal, quiet 
children more closely to learn about their 
strengths and interests. 

Mindy started using learning logs after she 
decided that trying to keep a record of her stu- 
dents' choices was not a good use of her time. Her 
first, second, and third graders are quite capable 
of recording their own choices. She uses this activ- 
ity as a tool for the students to reflect on their own 
interests and abilities as well as a tool for her own 
learning about them. Because of her effectiveness 
in planning for daily activities in advance, Mindy 
can spend her day talking to students, answering 
their questions, and watching their participation 
in cooperative learning groups. This active obser- 
vation enables her to recognize her students' 
strengths and needs so her plans for learning cen- 
ters can accommodate the range of skills she has 
observed in the students. 

Gail uses her camera and tape recorder exten- 
sively. Sometimes she simply goes around the 
classroom snapping pictures of children's prod- 
ucts and the groups in which they are working. 
She may set up a tape recorder in a group when 
she is busy elsewhere. These visual and auditory 
records have proven to be valuable records of the 
class's activities. She can go back and analyze the 
students' choices of centers, work partners, and 
other activities and can listen closely to interaction 
patterns that would be missed without a constant 
record of the group's work. 

The information Gail gains about her students 
is used in ways similar to those of Ruth, Maribel, 
and Mindy: to plan more effectively for whole- 
group instruction and to provide more appropri- 
ate individual and small-group instruction that 
includes challenging experiences for children gift- 
ed in a particular area as well as experiences that 
are appropriate for those at other levels of devel- 
opment. Like the other teachers, Gail also learns 
about herself and uses this self-knowledge to help 
her change the environment so that it is more 
responsive to children she might otherwise 
neglect. 

Age- Appropriate Practices 

The age appropriateness of the curriculum is 
based on the belief that imiversal, predictable 



sequences of growth and development occur in all 
domains: social, emotional, physical, and cogni- 
tive. Knowledge and understanding of these uni- 
versal, predictable sequences of growth and 
development equip teachers with the foundation 
to know how children at different developmental 
levels behave (Bredekamp, 1986; Bredekamp & 
Rosegrant, 1992). 

An understanding of developmental norms 
(Allen & Marotz, 1994) will enable teachers of gift- 
ed children to know when children are perform- 
ing above the norm as well as assist them in meet- 
ing the developmental needs of children in all 
domains — social, emotional, cognitive, and physi- 
cal. For example, a child may be gifted in one 
domain such as linguistic intelligence cind not be 
adept at handling the social aspects of language. 
Therefore, the child may use language in socially 
inappropriate ways. Likewise, a child may be gift- 
ed in logical-mathematical intelligence and able 
to use the concept of number in a variety of ways, 
but may be unable to write numbers because he 
does not have good perceptual-motor skills. 
Understanding developmental patterns and 
knowing that development often is uneven for 
young children is cin Lmportcint concept for teach- 
ers of gifted young children to acquire. 

Crystal is an excellent example of a child whose 
development is uneven — extremely so. Some- 
times she is 2 years old, sometimes 5, other times 
12, and sometimes even 42! One day, when June 
came into Crystal's classroom. Crystal started the 
interaction with the "peek-a-boo" game — a game 
typically played by 2-year-olds. A few minutes 
later, she wanted to hear some stories, so she led 
June into a comer where the other children would 
not disturb them. She listened intently, pointing 
out patterns in the language and in the illustra- 
tions in the book (the class theme for the month 
was patterns). June was fine until Crystal asked 
her to read a book written in Spanish. She said, 
"But Crystal, this one is in Spanish. I can speak 
some Spanish, but I can't really read it." Crystal 
replied, "Yes, you can." June then tried, in her 
rather rudimentary Spanish, to read the book. 
Crystal gently took the book away and said, "This 
is how you do it." She proceeded to "read" all the 
pictures (in English), telling an elaborate and very 
funny story. By this time, the teachers were ready 
for a group activity. Crystal wasn't. She wanted to 
hear more stories. June, wanting to be as unobtm- 
sive as possible and avoid disrupting the class, 
urged Crystal to join the group. When this did not 
work, she tried another approach: "Crystal, I want 
your teachers to let me come back to visit you, so 
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I have to be good. We need to go join the group." 
With a wise but kind look on her face, Crystal 
said, "You don't have to be good. You're not a 
kid." At that moment, June and Crystal under- 
stood each other adult to adult. 

Many children who are gifted in an area such as 
logical-mathematical or linguistic intelligence are 
not physically ready to sit for long periods of time 
doing a teacher-determined activity. They also 
may not have social skills that enable them to 
work well with other children in these situations. 
A common reaction is for teachers to want to hold 
children back, or even worse, ignore their gifted- 
ness because the children do not possess the social 
or physical skills that enable them to demonstrate 
their giftedness in expected ways. Developmental 
norms are averages, and very few, if any, children 
are at the same developmental age in all areas of 
ability. Children who are gifted in one or more 
areas are more likely to exhibit extreme "peaks" 
and "valleys" than are children who are not gifted 
in any area. 

These discrepancies potentially exist in all areas 
of development. For instance, even though 
Eryck's development in music and dance is sever- 
al years ahead of that of most of his peers, his lan- 
guage and math skills are not, and his social skills 
certainly have not kept pace with his development 
in music and movement. The teacher's challenge, 
then, is to nurture each child's development in all 



areas, without holding some back and establish- 
ing unrealistic expectations in the areas in which 
the child's growth is slower. 

Individually Appropriate 
Curriculum 

The individual appropriateness of the curricu- 
lum is based on the belief that each child is 
unique, with an individual and particular growth 
and developmental pattern (Chess, Thomas, & 
Birch, 1965). Factors such as interests; abilities; 
learning styles; biological predispositions and 
genetic makeup; temperament; and social, cultur- 
al, and ethnic background contribute to the devel- 
opment of the whole child. To meet the needs of 
the individual in the classroom, the teacher needs 
to have knowledge of the child's interests, abili- 
ties, and learning styles as well as past experi- 
ences, family background, temperament, and cop- 
ing patterns. Knowing children as individuals 
allows teachers to look at them in terms of their 
individual strengths and abilities and gain an 
understanding of how they might begin to meet 
each child's needs. For example, understanding 
that a child is gifted in spatial intelligence may 
help the teacher think about ways to create oppor- 
tunities for the child to learn concepts through the 
use of manipulatives and hands-on activities. 

One of the most importcint ways the teachers 
described in this book accommodate individual 
needs is to provide a wide variety of choices in the 
classroom setting. Each teacher has provided 
these choices in her own way, however. As a 
group, they represent a continuum of structure. At 
one end of the continuum are Ruth and Maribel, 
who organize group activities only twice each day 
(morning and afternoon), leaving most of the day 
for students to choose freely from the problem- 
solving experiences in the many learning areas. 
Students sometimes are encouraged or invited to 
try something different, but they are not required 
to rotate or move through centers or activities. 
Each of the learning areas contains a variety of 
materials as well as varied levels of complexity 
and difficulty to accommodate different interests 
as well as different ability levels. 

In the middle of the continuum is Gail, who has 
placed students in skill groups for math and read- 
ing but gives them the freedom to choose groups 
and topics when involved in other learning expe- 
riences. Although Gail chooses the themes and 
plans the centers, students select topics within the 
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themes. The students also decide how they will 
gather information (books, videos, observation) 
and how they will show what they know (e.g., a 
mural, a report, a piece of music, a dance). They 
also choose the language they will use to gather 
and present their learning. 

At the more structured end of the continuum is 
Mindy, who plans learning centers and expects 
students to rotate through them. The students still 
have many choices, however, and Mindy is seri- 
ously considering her readiness (and the chil- 
dren's) to introduce more freedom of choice. In 
her classroom, students have decided which 
themes are of interest to them, and they now 
spend one or two afternoons each week in centers 
of their choice. They also select interest areas or 
topics within each theme. 

In addition to student choice as a vehicle for 
accommodating individual needs, the teachers 
described in this book use flexible grouping 
arrangements. In Mindy's and Gail's classes, read- 
ing and math groups are based on the students' 
levels of skill development. If some students are 
much further advanced than others in an area 
(e.g., Natasha in math), their needs are accommo- 
dated through whatever individualized experi- 
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ences the teachers can arrange. Mentorships, after- 
school clubs, extra time in the library, special 
materials purchased or borrowed for the child, or 
other arrangements can go far toward helping stu- 
dents develop in ways appropriate for them as 
unique people. Sometimes, all the teacher needs to 
do is ask the child what would help him or her 
learn better. 



Acceptance of Diversity 

Another issue related to meeting the needs of 
the individual child involves recognizing and 
accepting the child's cultural and ethnic back- 
ground. Children come to the classroom with a 
cultural identity that reflects their home and com- 
munity. Gaining information about the culture 
children bring to school is important to providing 
a comfortable learning environment for all the 
children in a classroom. For example, some minor- 
ity children may speak a nonstandard dialect of 
English while other children may come to school 
with limited production and comprehension skills 
in English. When the teachers accept the lan- 
guages children bring to the classroom, the chil- 
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dren feel good about themselves and their culture. 
Children must have opportunities to learn the lan- 
guage of the larger society while at the same time 
they are allowed to use their home language at 
school. 

In cases in which English is the second lan- 
guage, knowledge of children's first language is 
very helpful. Gail, for example, is not proficient in 
Spanish. However, this lack of proficiency does 
not prevent her from providing reading materials 
in Spanish, nor does it prevent her from encour- 
aging the children in her class to write or present 
reports in Spanish. An interest in children's home 
language and culture, coupled with a willingness 
to recognize and develop their abilities, will lead 
teachers to spend extra effort to find individuals 
who can assist them in selecting materials and in 
reading and interpreting children's written prod- 
ucts in a different language. The most important 
quality of the teacher, however, may be a willing- 
ness to allow young students to be experts in an 
area in which the teacher is not proficient. 

Appropriate language models and opportuni- 
ties for children to have experiences with English 
and their home language in written and oral 
forms are important regardless of the teacher's 



proficiency in the children's language. Much 
research on bilingualism and English as a second 
language demonstrates that many deep structures 
of language are similar and that development of 
home language proficiency provides a sound 
basis for the addition of skills in a second lan- 
guage (Cummins, 1989, 1992). Supporting the 
child's culture and language is a key to helping 
children develop a positive sense of self. 

In addition to encouraging the use of children's 
home language, teachers also can demonstrate 
respect for their culture by inviting parents to 
come and share, including studies of ^e history 
and arts of the cultures represented by children in 
the class, and celebrating events and holidays that 
are important in certain cultures. Other ideas have 
been offered by Allen, McNeil, & Schmidt (1992). 

Materials, resources, and books that reflect the 
cultural and gender diversity of society without 
the stereotypes are essential in a classroom that 
reflects respect for individuals and groups. 

Since many teachers tend to be from middle- 
class, mainstream culture backgrounds, they may 
have a tendency to view children's differences as 
"deficits," rather than recognizing the strengths 
children bring to school. Language certainly is an 
important characteristic to consider, and teachers 
are beginning to recognize that children who 
come to school speaking a language other than 
English have a strength that needs to be devel- 
oped rather than a weakness to be overcome. In 
Gail's classroom, materials are available in two 
languages, and students produce written materi- 
als in the language they choose. The entire school 
atmosphere is designed to provide for develop- 
ment in both Spanish and English if a child's dom- 
inant language is Spanish. Ruth and Maribel, how- 
ever, go even further, providing bilingual instruc- 
tion for all children regardless of their dominant 
language. They (as well as others at the school) 
recognize the value of bilingualism in our chang- 
ing world, and they know that children learn lan- 
guages much more easily when they are young. 

Two keys to providing a "respect-full" class- 
room are knowledge of the cultures of the children 
in the classroom and a willingness to recognize 
the richness and depth these cultures can add to 
our collective learning experiences. In the class- 
rooms described in this book, the cultures of the 
children are integrated into the curriculum in nat- 
ural and continuous ways. Ruth and Maribel, for 
instance, teach the children how to make pihatas, 
adobe blocks, and tortillas; celebrate Cinco de 
Mayo (Mexican Independence Day) as well as 
important American holidays; play music from all 
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cultures on a regular basis (e.g., 

Spanish guitar music, Mariachi 
music, African drums, African- 
American spirituals, Latin jazz); 
and teach songs and dances that 
are familiar to individuals in the 
class. Gail constantly examines 
her curriculum to make certain 
the poetry, classic stories, art, and 
historical events studied include 
a balance of Latin American, 

European, and Asian examples, 
since all these cultures are repre- 
sented in her class. Often, she 
supplements the textbook materi- 
als with her own resources, how- 
ever, since many still lack exam- 
ples of great art (e.g., Diego 
Rivera) and literature from Latin American coun- 
tries. The study of historical events from different 
cultural perspectives, such as the Gadsen 
Purchase from the Mexican point of view, are also 
additions to prepared texts and materials. 

Mindy also supplements her curriculum with 
examples of great art and literature from Native 
American people. She brings contemporary artists 
and writers into the classroom and examines his- 
torical events such as the Long Walk from the per- 
spective of Navajo people. The role of the Navajo 
code talkers in World War II is another example of 
a perspective on history that is important to 
Native American children. Respect for the Navajo 
clan system and the restrictions and cultural 
guidelines is also important in Mindy's classroom. 
For example, after a certain age, boys and girls 
who are members of the same clan cannot work 
together. Recognizing and participating in impor- 
tant celebrations such as the "first laugh" parties, 
dances, and ceremonies demonstrate Mindy's 
acceptance of the cultural traditions of the chil- 
dren in her class. She also has learned the cultural 
taboos that place restrictions on what children can 
learn or do at certain times of the year. String 
games, for instance, can be played in the fall, but 
not at other times of the year. 

Children's gender needs also should be recog- 
nized, accepted, and incorporated in the daily 
operations of the classroom. Teachers need to be 
careful not to use language or exhibit behaviors 
that suggest they prefer one gender group over 
another. Gender differences, as well as similari- 
ties, must be considered in planning and imple- 
menting curricula. One common gender differ- 
ence is in levels of activity. Boys simply are more 
active (Pitcher & Schultz, 1983), and usually prefer 



more physical contact. Rowdy may be an appro- 
priate term for many little boys. In many class- 
rooms, rowdy boys present problems. Boys are 
constantly being asked to sit down, stop this, stop 
that, and, of course, "don't fight." Why not allow 
boys to go outside or have a padded mat available 
for rough-and-tumble play? What about dance 
and movement activities in small groups? Why 
not let them stand while they write? Why do they 
have to sit in a chair? 

One problem that needs to be solved at a social 
level is the lack of availability of toys and other 
materials that reflect diversity and are nonstereo- 
typical. A recent attempt to buy toys depicting 
boys and girls involved in various activities 
revealed that boys (and men) usually were shown 
playing sports or in conflicts such as fights or 
wars. Girls and women were shown "being beau- 
tiful" or talking on the telephone. However, dolls 
and other people with brown faces are becoming 
easier to find, and they certainly need to be 
included as a part of the classroom environment. 
If such materials are difficult to find, teachers can 
work with children, older students, or parents on 
projects to create more appropriate, nonstereotyp- 
ical toys and materials. 

Humane, Supportive, 
Flexible, and Responsive 
Environments 

Environments need to be humane, supportive, 
flexible, and responsive to children and their cog- 
nitive, social, emotional, and physical needs 
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(King, 1996). To do so, the environment must 
reflect what we know about children's develop- 
mental traits and their individual needs. If chil- 
dren are the central focus, the environment must 
be responsive to their changing needs and growth 
patterns. Balancing the needs of the group and the 
needs of individual children is a major challenge, 
but knowing the children will allow the teacher to 
tailor responses to their individual and collective 
needs. 

The arrangement of the physical learning envi- 
ronment, choice of learning materials and centers, 
and daily schedules can support children's learn- 
ing. An environment that is flexible and respon- 
sive allows teachers to respond to the changing 
needs and interests of children by adapting sched- 
ules or changing the learning centers or materials. 
Flexibility and responsiveness also are needed 
when we begin to look at expectations for chil- 
dren. For example, on one occasion a teacher may 
insist that a child perform a task such as cleaning 
up the learning area before going outside. At 
another time, the teacher may allow the child to 
go outside without cleaning the learning area 
because when the child returns he plans to contin- 
ue to work there. 

Another circumstance in which flexibility and 
responsiveness are needed is when children are 
working on individual assignments or projects. 
Children are not developmentally even. They are 
not at the same level in all areas — social, emotion- 
al, physical, and cognitive. Therefore, individual 



assignments and projects can be designed to give 
children the opportunity to use their strengths 
while working to improve in areas in which they 
are less strong. For example, a language and liter- 
acy assignment may be for children to write a 
story. The length of the story, the tools chosen to 
write the story, and the length of time needed to 
complete the project need to be based on the needs 
of each individual child. One child may write a 
very long story using a computer. Another may 
write a shorter story using pencil and paper. 
Another child may use drawings to represent the 
story, and still another might use puppets to tell it 
orally. One child may complete the story in 1 hour, 
and another may need a whole day. Sometimes 
the project or assignment is not one that the child 
feels meets his or her needs. Talking with the child 
can help the teacher understand the child's per- 
spective and decide how to adapt or alter the 
assignment. Sometimes the teacher and the child 
must negotiate. In all of these situations, flexibili- 
ty is a key trait for a teacher. Children need to be 
allowed to bring closure to their own work, use 
their ideas to complete assignments and projects, 
and sometimes decide that a project does not meet 
their needs. Flexibility cind responsiveness help 
teachers to avoid making absolute statements 
such as, "All children must . . . ." Flexibility and 
responsiveness bring the human element back 
into the classroom. 

When the children in Ruth's and MaribeTs class 
became interested in the ropes cind lassos cind 
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wanted to practice this dimension of being cow- 
boys and cowgirls, rather than simply saying "No, 
you might tear up something," these flexible, 
responsible teachers moved the wooden horse, 
saddle, and ropes outside. The children had plen- 
ty of room for active experimentation and real 
learning. Perhaps this sort of movement is not 
always possible, but often adults say no without 
investing time in considering creative ways to 
accommodate children's learning needs. 

Gail's willingness to have children present the 
results of their learrung in self-selected formats 
and in the language of their choice is another 
example of flexibility and responsiveness in the 
classroom setting. Ruth's and Maribel's willing- 
ness to allow Crystal to not join the group is 
another. Mindy's willingness to plan with the chil- 
dren and her willingness to listen to their requests 
for more free choice time are other examples. 

A Whole Child 
Perspective 

A "whole-child" perspective is important for 
teachers of young children (birth to 8 years). 
Learning in school tends to involve mainly acade- 
mic or cognitive learning. However, cognitive 
abilities are only one facet of children's develop- 
ment, and this facet needs to be seen in the per- 
spective of their overall development. Children 
are connected socially, emotionally, physically, 
and cognitively; therefore, the classroom environ- 
ment needs to include activities and experiences 
that help children develop in all areas. When chil- 
dren's social, emotional, and physical needs are 
met, they are better able to meet the academic 
challenges of the school environment: They suc- 
ceed rather than fail. 

For example, a first grade boy is gifted in logi- 
cal-mathematical intelligence but unable to sit for 
long periods of time. The teacher spends a great 
deal of time reminding the child to sit quietly. The 
teacher may see the inability to sit as a sign of 
social immaturity. Instead, even though the child 
acts as if he were 12 years old when engaging in 
logical-mathematical experiences, in fact, he is 
only 6 years old socially, emotionally, and physi- 
cally. Acknowledgment and support of the child's 
logical-mathematical abilities while meeting his 
physical and social needs are essential. Therefore, 
the teacher needs to provide opportunities for the 
child to interact with logical-mathematical materi- 
als and activities as if he were 12 but also offer 



active and physical learning experiences appro- 
priate for a 6 year old. Six year olds need physical 
activity. They need to be able to move around the 
classroom and have hands-on experiences with 
materials and people. Planning challenging logi- 
cal-mathematical activities that encourage move- 
ment and activity would enable the child to be 
successful in his area of giftedness and at the same 
time provide for his need to be physically and 
socially 6 years old. 

Often when children exhibit maturity or excep- 
tional ability in a particular domain, teachers may 
forget their chronological age and expect excep- 
tionality in all domains. For example, a kinder- 
garten child who is linguistically gifted may have 
excellent language skills and use leinguage suc- 
cessfully when engaging in an intellectual conver- 
sation with children and adults. The same child 
may be less successful in using language when 
she is engaged in conflict with ein other child or an 
adult. She may revert back to techniques used by 
young children, such as yelling, hitting, or having 
a temper tantrum. Recognizing and understand- 
ing that even when a kindergarten child is 8 years 
old linguistically she may still be 4 years old 
socially and emotionally is essential. Instead of 
thinking that the child should be able to handle 
the situation because she is linguistically gifted, it 
is important to realize that she is not socially and 
emotionally gifted. Therefore, the child needs a 
teacher who is sensitive to these developmental 
differences and provides experiences to assist her 
in coping with conflict situations. A focus on the 
whole child allows the child to experience success 
in all domains, not just in the area in which he or 
she is gifted. 

In Ruth's cind Maribel's class, centers are set up 
to encourage individual exploration in cognitive 
areas such as math, science, and reading. Other 
areas of the class, such as the "casita" and the loft 
are places where children develop their social 
skills. At various times during the year, the casita 
changes into a supermarket, a school, or another 
social setting. The telephone booth is a popular 
spot for children to begin conversations with oth- 
ers. Another area of the classroom is set up for 
large-muscle movement and music. A padded car- 
pet, a large top, steps, and large balls are standard 
items. Sometimes an "obstacle course" is set up in 
the hallway or outside so children can challenge 
themselves to develop physically. 

Gail also has a dramatic play area, complete 
with interesting hats and other costumes. She 
encourages the children to act out their stories 
when writing, and to use these interactions to 
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improve their ability to resolve conflicts that may 
occur during their work together. Mindy believes 
that her focus on cooperative learning provides a 
valuable dimension to the classroom and helps 
the students develop socially. 

A strategy used by all three teachers is to help 
children resolve their conflicts or problems 
through discussions rather than by a solution 
imposed by the teacher. A visitor to Ruth's and 
Maribel's classroom once reported her amaze- 
ment at the number of alternatives two 5-year-old 
boys were able to think of when Ruth asked them 
"What else could you have done except hit him? 
What do you think might have happened if you 
had [e.g., asked him to stop] instead of hitting 
him?" This sort of question, asked in a nonthreat- 
ening way, without placing blame on either child, 
helps the children to develop their own skills for 
resolving problems rather than relying on an adult 
to impose a solution. 

Active, Interactive 
Learning 

From birth, children explore the world through 
the use of their bodies, their senses, and interac- 
tions with people and materials in their environ- 



ment. Young children (birth to 8 years) come to 
know about the world in which they live by phys- 
ically manipulating and transforming objects. 
Children first acquire knowledge of the physical 
properties of objects by using their senses to 
manipulate and explore objects in their world. 
Using their knowledge of the physical properties, 
children come to imderstand the relationships 
between and among objects in their world. An 
understanding of these relationships results from 
active exploration and involvement by the child, 
not by sitting and listening to an adult explain 
how things work. Children need opportunities to 
structure their own learning as well as opportuni- 
ties to respond to teacher-directed learning expe- 
riences. For children to actively construct their 
own knowledge, they need 

• Opportimities to manipulate, explore, dis- 
cover, initiate, and choose. 

• Real experiences. 

• Interesting materials that can be used in a 
variety of ways. 

• Materials they can take apart and put togeth- 
er. 

• A physical environment that supports choic- 
es and encourages decision making. 

• Opportunities to solve problems and answer 
their own questions. 

In the three classrooms used as examples in this 
book, two important elements ensure that learn- 
ing will be active and interactive: (1) the varied, 
exploratory learning centers with a variety of 
manipulatives or "tools" of the intelligences and 
(2) the teachers' willingness to allow students to 
explore and discover. The materials by themselves 
will not work, nor will they accomplish this pur- 
pose if they are kept in cabinets or out of the reach 
of children except when the teacher decides they 
can be used. Materials must be accessible, and 
children must be permitted to use them freely. The 
list of learning center materials from Gail's class 
(see Figure 1, p. 5) is a useful beginning set of 
manipulatives for an interactive learning environ- 
ment. 

Learner-Centered, 

Teacher-Facilitated 

Curriculum 

The curriculum should be learner centered and 
teacher facilitated. A learner-centered, teacher- 
facilitated curriculum is not laissez-faire or a cur- 
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riculum in which children are free to do whatever 
they choose or nothing. The learner is the starting 
point for planning and implementing the curricu- 
lum, and teachers facilitate the learning process. 
At the heart and soul of the curriculum is the 
learner. A learner-centered classroom is one in 
which teachers base the curriculum and plarming 
on what they know about children — how they 
learn, their interests, and their needs. Teachers 
who focus on the learner as the center of the cur- 
riculum rely less on textbooks and more on their 
knowledge base and external resources to create a 
learning environment for yoimg children. Perhaps 
the increase in available external resources such as 
experts and artists who serve as resource people, 
information books, computers, Internet access, 
and videos will strengthen the teacher's role as 
facilitator rather than dispenser of information 
and knowledge. 



tant to the child's 
learning process. 
Integrated curric- 
ula are planned 
aroimd ideas and 
questions that are 
important to chil- 
dren. These ideas 
or questions may 
be initiated by the 
learner or by the 
teacher. Teachers 
and learners plan 
activities and ex- 
periences and di- 
rect the teaching 
and learning pro- 
cess. Activities 
and experiences 
occur through the 
use of learning 
centers and pro- 
ject work with an 
emphasis on problem solving and inquiry. 
Learning centers and projects combine all areas of 
the curriculum — science, mathematics, language, 
literacy, arts, music, movement, dance, health, 
safety, and outdoor activity. 

Ruth, Maribel, Gail, and Mindy have used 
themes such as patterns, environments, cycles, 
change, and systems as a way to integrate the cur- 
riculum and provide an environment that is learn- 
er centered. The children have input into the 
choice of the themes, emd they also may choose 
interests related to the themes. Curriculum con- 
tent areas as well as basic skills are taught within 
this framework. All the teachers at Gail's school 
have decided to develop a theme-based curricu- 
lum, and they are now examining the state's list of 
essential skills cmd the district curriculum to 
decide which themes seem most appropriate for 
integrating the content and skills at each grade 
level. 



Integrated Curriculum 

The curriculum must be holistic, integrated, 
and germane to the child so that children learn in 
authentic environments that reflect their under- 
standings. Children must make sense of what 
they are learning and cormect these learnings 
with previous experiences. An integrated curricu- 
lum consists of the total experiences of the child 
during the course of the day. In other words, all 
that happens during the day is considered impor- 



Challenging Learning 
Activities and Experiences 

The classroom environment should provide 
opportunities for children to engage in critical 
thinking, problem solving, and learning based on 
their individual skills and abilities. The activities 
and experiences are plarmed on a continuum so 
that the teacher considers what might be typical 
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TABLE 2 

The Maker-Schiever Continuum of Problem Types 



Type 


Problem 


Method 


Solution 


Presenter 


Solver 


Presenter 


Solver 


Presenter 


Solver 


I 


K 


K 


K 


K 


K 


u 


II 


K 


K 


K 


U 


K 


u 


III 


K 


K 


R 


U 


R 


u 


IV 


K 


K 


u 


U 


u 


u 


V 


U 


U 


u 


u 


u 


u 



K = Known U = Unknown R = Range 



Type I problems are highly structured. The problem is presented clearly, a standard method of solution is known by 
the solver, and a correct solution is known to the presenter. 

Type II problems are those in which the problem is presented clearly, but no standard method of solution is known 
to the solver (although known to others). The solver must rely on his or her reasoning to develop a method and 
apply this method until the solution known to others is reached. 

Type III problems are presented clearly, but a range of methods and a range of solutions are known to the presenter. 
The problem solver must select a method and reach an acceptable solution. 

Type IV problems are presented clearly to the solver, but he or she must develop an appropriate method and apply 
it until a solution acceptable to him or her is reached. Since no known (or generally acceptable) solution exists, the 
problem solver also must rely on his or her own reasoning to determine when the best solution has been reached. 

Type V problems are "fuzzy" or real-world situations. The solver must first identify and structure a problem before 
she or he can determine an appropriate method and apply it to reach the best solution. 

Source: Schiever, S. W., & Maker, C. J. (1990). Enrichment and acceleration: An overview and new directions. In N. 
Colangelo & G. Davis (Eds.), Handbook of gifted education. Boston: Allyn and Bacon. 



for a child at 6 years of age and what a gifted or 
talented 6 year old might be doing in a particular 
area. For example, the children in a kindergarten 
or first grade class may study shapes for a couple 
of weeks. The typical study of this subject may 
involve circles, squares, and rectangles, and the 
activity may be limited to a ditto sheet. In a class- 
room supportive of creating challenging learning 
opportunities, however, children may have con- 
structed shapes out of a variety of materials; iden- 
tified the characteristics of shapes; recognized 
items in the environment that represent different 
shapes; written about and charted information 
about shapes; and developed patterns of shapes 
using a variety of materials such as paper, fabric, 
or wood. In this classroom the study of shapes 
would not be limited to circles, squares, and rec- 



tangles, but would include other geometric 
shapes. The learner may have the opportunity to 
explore the concepts of lines and planes and create 
models as well as explore other options based on 
his or her own experiences. 

As a way to integrate curriculum from all con- 
tent areas and provide challenging learning expe- 
riences and activities, many teachers have begun 
to use a problem continuum developed by 
Schiever and Maker (1990) (Table 2) along with a 
matrix developed for the DISCOVER^ projects 
(Maker, Nielson, & Rogers, 1994). Using this 
matrix, teachers design problem-solving experi- 
ences that can be presented as choices in learning 
centers, optional small-group activities, or experi- 
ences required for the whole group. An essential 
ingredient is the design of problem-solving expe- 
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riences at various levels of complexity with differ- 
ing degrees of structure to accommodate varied 
needs and abilities of students. 

In addition to the problem-solving matrix, the 
seven intelligences in Gardner's (1983) theory 
have been combined with the problem types 
developed by Schiever and Maker (1990) (see 
Table 3). The seven intelligences of Gardner are 
included to assist the teacher in designing learn- 
ing experiences for students with differing 
strengths, and to help teachers broaden their view 
of intelligence to include varied domains. The 
problem continuum helps teachers design experi- 
ences with varied degrees of structure, thereby 
enabling their students to solve increasingly open- 
ended problems that resemble more closely the 
real-life experiences they encounter outside the 
classroom. Gardner's theory was presented earlier 
in this book and has been used throughout as a 
framework for viewing individual differences in 
children's abilities. However, the problem contin- 
uum (Table 2) needs more explanation. Under- 
standing of this continuum may be facilitated by 
referring to the matrix shown in Table 3. This 
matrix deals with the abstract idea of cycles using 
two different topics. Michael Griffin, a second 
grade teacher in a regular classroom setting, 
designed and implemented this matrix for the 
theme of Cycles. 

In the matrix, five types of problems are recog- 
nized, based on the degree of structure in the 
problem, method, and solution. For instance, a 
Type I problem is one in which the problem is 
clearly and specifically presented, the method is 
known or clear to the person solving it, and the 
solution is known to the presenters. The problem 
solver's task is to find or create the correct solu- 
tion. For example, "Select words that pertain to 
the seasons and weather cycles" is a linguistic 
problem in Table 3. A Type II problem is one in 
which both the method and the solution must be 
found or created, while the problem is again stat- 
ed clearly. For example, "Create a poster showing 
the seasons and their usual weather in the correct 
order" is a spatial problem listed in Table 3. 

A Type III problem is clearly stated but may be 
solved in several ways, and it has several possible 
solutions rather than only one correct method and 
one correct solution. In Table 3, an example of a 
Type III problem in bodily-kinesthetic intelligence 
is to "Pantomime a scene depicting a season or 
weather cycle." A Type IV problem is again clear- 
ly stated, but it has unlimited solutions and meth- 
ods that would be appropriate. The presenter of 
the problem does not have in mind a best or most 



appropriate type of method or solution. The prob- 
lem solver (student) is free to decide on the crite- 
ria by which he or she will judge the solution or 
the appropriateness of the method. An example of 
a Type IV problem from Table 3 is "Create a game 
about the cycle of your choice. Teach your game to 
a group of younger students and play your game 
with them." Interpersonal intelligence is the 
domain of focus in this experience. 

Finally, a Type V problem is actually a situation 
in which the problem must be identified or 
defined before a method and solution can be 
devised. In this situation, the problem solver (the 
learner) has ownership of the problem since the 
challenge is one he or she views as important or 
interesting to solve. An example of a Type V prob- 
lem in music from Table 3 is "Using anything from 
the music center, create a musical product to con- 
vey desert moods." The ultimate or most open- 
ended Type V problem is completely without 
structure: it might consist of giving students time 
to explore freely in centers in which rich, highly 
varied materials about cycles are available; or it 
may consist of posing a challenge such as "Show 
what you know about cycles using any of the 
materials or people in this classroom." 

The problem types in the matrix are viewed by 
their developers as ranges on a continuum and are 
not necessarily discrete types. In other words, the 
line between the types is not always clear, and 
ranges of structure are seen even within the types, 
as the preceding examples of Type V problems 
demonstrate. However, the differences between a 
Type I and a Type V problem are definite. 

An important aspect of the teacher's imple- 
mentation of the problem matrix is to realize that 
although we may have designed a Type I problem, 
a child may not know the method or may interpret 
the problem differently and may change it into a 
Type V! A child also may believe that a teacher has 
a "right" answer in mind when a Type V problem 
is presented and may search for the "right" 
answer to the problem he or she believes the 
teacher wants solved. On the other hand, a teacher 
can change a Type V to a Type I or Type II by being 
unwilling to accept the child's choice of problem, 
method, or solution. 

Finally, these problem types should not be 
viewed as activities that are to be presented 
sequentially or as activities in which everyone 
must participate. A T)q5e I problem may be appro- 
priate to solve at any time and should not be seen 
as a prerequisite to solving Type V problems. As 
authors, we would be horrified if we learned that 
any of the readers of this book required all their 
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TABLE 3 

Problem-Type Matrix on Cycles (Seasons and Weather) 



TYPE I TYPE II TYPE III TYPE IV TYPE V 



LINGUISTIC 


Select words that 
pertain to the 
seasons and 
weather cycles. 


Choose a book or 
cassette tape 
about 1 of the 
following cycles: 
seasons, weather, 
water, etc. Read 
or listen to your 
selection and list 
at least 10 words 
describing that 
cycle. 


Create a word 
worth charP con- 
taining words 
related to or 
describing a spe- 
cific cycle we 
have been study- 
ing. 


Create a story, 
poem, or puppet 
show about a 
cycle we have 
been studying. 


Using words, 
create a literary 
product about a 
cycle of your 
choice. 


LOGICAL- 

MATHEMATICAL 


Find the current 
temperature in 
the classroom 
and outside. 
Keep tempera- 
ture records for a 
week. 


Create a graph 
showing the tem- 
perature in the 
classroom and 
outside for that 
week. 


Using the 
almanac, find the 
temperature of 
five different 
geographic 
locations in 
spring, summer, 
winter, and fall. 


Formulate a 
hypothesis about 
temperatures in 
different places 
in your school. 
Set up an experi- 
ment to collect 
data for a week. 
Show your 
results in tables 
or graphs. 


Using anything 
from the math 
center, create 
your own experi- 
ment to test a 
hypothesis about 
a weather phe- 
nomenon. 


SPATIAL 


Study the picture 
of the cotton- 
wood tree posted 
in the center. 
Make an illustra- 
tion that shows 
how this tree 
would look at 
this time of the 
year. 


Create a poster 
showing the sea- 
sons and their 
usual weather in 
the correct order. 


Create a painting 
of one of the 
cycles we are 
currently study- 
ing. 


Create a 3-D 
model of life in 
one of the sea- 
sons. 


You have been 
asked to design a 
cover for a book 
about seasons. 
What will you 
do? Show your 
final product. 


MUSICAL 


Sing the song 
"The Cycle of 
Seasons" for one 
of your class- 
mates. 


Listen to the tape 
of the thunder- 
storm. Rewind 
the tape and lis- 
ten again, this 
time clapping the 
rhythm of the 
rain. 


Create a varia- 
tion of the music 
to "The Cycle of 
Seasons." 


Think about a 
cycle we have 
been studying 
and create a song 
(with or without 
words) to repre- 
sent that cycle. 


Using anything 
from the music 
center, create a 
musical product 
related to sea- 
sons or weather 
cycles. 


BODILY- 

KINESTHETIC 


Use your body to 
represent a tree 
in a gentle 
breeze, a gust of 
wind, a severe 
windstorm, and 
a tornado. 


Using your body, 
act out a hiker on 
the path during a 
hot day, a snow- 
storm, a hail- 
storm, and a 
gentle breeze. 


Pantomime a 
scene depicting a 
season or weath- 
er cycle. 


Create a skit, 
dance, or pan- 
tomime showing 
different stages 
of a cycle. 


You have been 
asked to perform 
an original bodi- 
ly-kinesthetic 
work for a con- 
ference of weath- 
er specialists. 
Share your prod- 



uct. 



^Information on this activity is available from Project Success (George, 1993), 
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TABLE 3 (Continued) 





TYPE I 


TYPE II 


TYPE III 


TYPE IV 


TYPE V 


INTERPERSONAL 


With your group, 
list differences 
between temper- 
atures inside and 
outside the class- 
room. 


With your group, 
categorize the list 
of words provid- 
ed that describe 
seasons and 
weather. 


With your group, 
role play a type 
of weather phe- 
nomenon. 


Create a game 
about the cycle 
of your choice. 
Teach your game 
to a group of 
younger students 
and play the 
game with them. 


With your group, 
develop an inter- 
active product to 
illustrate a cycle 
of your choice. 


INTRAPERSONAL 






Show or tell how 
you feel about 
spring, summer, 
winter, and fall. 


Create some- 
thing to depict 
your feelings 
during a particu- 
lar type of 
weather. 


Think about a 
cycle that causes 
a personal emo- 
tional response. 
Show your feel- 
ings about it in 
some way. 




Problem-Type Matrix on 


Cycles (Desert and Bats) 






TYPE I 


TYPE II 


TYPE III 


TYPE IV 


TYPE V 


LINGUISTIC 


What is a cycle? 
Write your defin- 
ition. Consult a 
dictionary to 
check your defin- 
ition. 


List things found 
in the desert that 
are related to the 
weather cycle. 


Create a mini- 
book containing 
facts about the 
desert and/or 
bats. 


Pretend you are 
a "desert 
dweller." Create 
a story, poem, or 
audiotape about 
your life. 


Using words in 
some way, create 
a literary product 
about the desert 
and its cycles. 


LOGICAL- 

MATHEMATICAL 


Count the num- 
ber of bones 
found in the 
wing of a bat. 


Categorize the 
pictures of bats 
into micro and 
mega groups. 


Using the map, 
place ten differ- 
ent bats of your 
choice in the 
areas where they 
migrate to and 
from. 


Create a graph, 
chart, web, or 
diagram to show 
relationships 
among 3 or more 
desert or bat 
cycles. 


Using anything 
from the math 
center, create a 
unique product 
explaining desert 
cycles. 


SPATIAL 


Correctly place 
the animals in 
the right picture 
- day or night. 


Draw a picture 
with colored 
pencils to show 
the stages a 
saguaro goes 
through during 
its life. 


Create a mega 
and/or micro bat 
mask showing its 
physical charac- 
teristics. 


Create a 3-D 
model to repre- 
sent a desert 
cycle. 


Using anything 
from the art cen- 
ter, create a visu- 
al piece about 
the desert and its 
cycles. 


MUSICAL 


Practice singing 
one of the songs 
we have learned 
about the desert 
and bats. 


Create a rhythm 
pattern to accom- 
pany one of the 
desert or bat 
songs. 


Create sounds 
that depict life in 
the desert. 


Create a song 
about the desert 
(with or without 
words). 


Using anything 
from the music 
center, create a 
musical product 
to convey desert 
moods. 
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TYPE I 


TYPE II 


TYPE III 


TYPE IV 


TYPE V 


BODILY- 

KINESTHETIC 


Use your body to 
demonstrate 
wing movements 
of a bat. 


Imitate a bat get- 
ting nectar from 
a saguaro blos- 
som. 


Choose at least 3 
different animals 
from the desert. 
Role play the 
ways they move. 


Create a dance, 
pantomime, or 
other type of 
movement por- 
traying life in the 
desert. 


Using your body 
and anything 
else from the 
movement cen- 
ter, create a work 
of art about the 
desert and its 
cycles. 


INTERPERSONAL 


With your group, 
list or name 20 
things found in 
the desert. 


Choose a desert 
dwelling animal. 
With your group, 
discuss what it 
would be like to 
be that animal 
living in the 
desert during the 
monsoon season. 


With a partner or 
two, role play 
animals interact- 
ing with each 
other in the 
desert. 


Interview an 
adult who has 
lived in the 
desert for all or 
most of his/her 
life. Talk with 
them about how 
desert cycles 
affect their life. 


As a group, use 
any materials 
available to cre- 
ate a cooperative 
product about 
cycles. 


INTRAPERSONAL 






Relate, in some 
way, any feelings 
you have about 
the desert, bats, 
or other living 
things from the 
desert. 


Relate, in some 
way, how you 
would feel if you 
were alone in the 
desert. 


Using any mate- 
rials, show, in 
some way, your 
personal rela- 
tionship with the 
desert. 



students to participate in all the activities listed in 
Table 3, or in all the activities generated from their 
own problem-solving matrix! We have provided 
charts that have almost all spaces filled in so that 
readers have many examples of learning activities 
with varying degrees of structure. 

Extensive Planning 

A learner-centered, teacher-facilitated curricu- 
lum needs to be planned carefully. This takes time. 
Managing an environment in which children have 
choices, have input, and can make decisions about 
their own learning takes a different kind of skill 
than having everyone do the same thing every 
day. To use a learner-centered approach, teachers 
have to trust children. They must believe that chil- 
dren can make good choices. They also have to 
trust themselves to believe that they can take their 
ideas and children's ideas and create learning 
environments in which children can acquire the 
basic skills. 



Teachers who have always relied upon whole- 
group instruction often see the kind of teaching 
described here as impossible to implement and 
still maintain a balanced life or spend time with 
their own children. Ruth, Maribel, Gail, and 
Mindy have been asked this question a number of 
times, and they all give similar answers. As they 
changed from a teacher-centered to a learner-cen- 
tered curriculum, more time was required initially 
because they were novices at this type of teaching. 
However, as they became more skilled and gave 
more responsibilities to the children, they felt they 
were spending the same amount of time planning, 
but were using that time differently. 

One very simple change is that rather than 
spending extensive time doing library and other 
searches to find appropriate materials for a unit of 
study, teachers can invite children to make or 
bring materials that are related to the unit of 
study. June walked into a classroom recently that 
had been transformed into a veritable museum 
with shells, books, nets, photographs, puppets, 
and other real "ocean" artifacts children had 
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brought from home to share with their classmates. 
Mindy asks children to contribute books they 
have written to the class's library. They are very 
proud to be able to say that their book is in the 
class library. Sometimes she arranges to have color 
copies made so that the students can keep the 
originals. 

In addition to inviting children to share materi- 
als, teachers can invite parents and other commu- 
nity members to share information and experi- 
ences, and they can encourage children to inter- 
view people in their local environments as a way 
to gather information. The process of locating 
resources about a unit of study, whether through 
library searches, discussions, or other retrieval 
efforts, is an essential part of being a lifelong 
learner. Involving children in planning and imple- 
menting units of study is helpful to both the 
teacher and the learner. 



Intrinsic Motivation 

"The motivation for an action comes from with- 
in" should be the theme of the classroom. 
Children have an intrinsic desire to learn and 
should not be given extrinsic rewards such as 
stickers and praise for successfully completing 
tasks or behaving appropriately. Extrinsic motiva- 
tors such as praise can actually lessen children's 
self-motivation and cause them to become depen- 
dent on rewards (Stringer & Hurt, 1981). When 
children are given a reward for an activity they are 
motivated to do, they become less motivated 
(keeper & Green, 1995). Instead, children should 
receive encouragement and assurances. They 
should be encouraged to evaluate their own 
behavior and their own work and to begin making 
personal judgments in the context of the culture 
and society in which they Uve. This ultimately will 
create a society of individuals who are self-moti- 
vated and self-disciplined. 

Building upon children's intrinsic motivation 
and their interests is essential. Children's intrinsic 
motivation cannot unfold or be expressed in a 
classroom in which they are constantly told what 
to do and how to learn. We know, from watching 
young children in many types of classrooms, that 
most will not sit for 40 minutes as Carlos did the 
first day of kindergarten if they are doing what the 
teacher has asked them to do. Certainly they will not 
spend an hour and a half, as Carlos did on his 
block structure the second day of school. Crystal 
will not spend more than 2 minutes on a group 
activity organized by the teacher, but she will 




spend 2 hours at the computer and will listen to 
someone read to her (if she chooses the book) for 
30 to 40 minutes. Parents report similar experi- 
ences with young children. 

Teachers often destroy children's natural inter- 
nal motivation by constantly asking them to stop 
what they are doing and change to what the 
teacher has decided they should do right now. 
Choices, freedom to choose, and flexible timing 
are essential elements in the unfolding of internal 
motivation in children. 

Self-evaluation also is essential. In Gail's class- 
room, for instance, students discuss the products 
they are working on and decide in advance what 
elements or criteria need to be included in a high- 
quality product. They engage in constant peer and 
self-assessment, and frequently even ask visitors 
to make comments to help them improve their sto- 
ries or performances. Gail indicates that she 
believes the children often have higher expecta- 
tions for their own products than she does. They 
may see some elements such as "being colorful" 
as more important than she does. Rather than 
imposing her standards, however, she simply 
adds her criteria to those of the group. Seldom, if 
ever, do the children reject her additions, because 
they respect her opinion as their teacher. 

Supportive Guidance 
AND Discipline 

Discipline in the early childhood classroom 
(birth to third grade) is designed to teach children 
new ways to interact and handle situations they 
encounter daily. The teacher creates a humane, 
active, challenging, flexible, and responsive learn- 
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ing environment based on the individual needs 
and abilities of children in the classroom as well as 
her or his knowledge of children and appropriate 
practices for young children. When necessary, the 
teacher sets limits and instructs or directs the chil- 
dren in appropriate ways to interact with children, 
adults, objects, and materials in the environment. 
Strategies that can be used to support direct 
instruction include demonstrating or modeling 
appropriate behavior, attending to and engaging 
in sustained interaction with children, giving rea- 
sons for requests, listening reflectively, redirect- 
ing, and removing children from difficult situa- 
tions until they feel they are ready to return to the 
situation. 

Teachers need to recognize that the guidance 
technique used with one child may not work with 
other children. We know of no "quick fixes" to 
issues of guidance and discipline. Learning how 
to interact with other people and materials in 
one's environment is a lifelong process. Young 
children are only beginning the journey. 

An important component of meeting the guid- 
ance and discipline needs of children in an early 
childhood classroom is understanding children's 
temperament. Chess and Thomas (1987) classified 
children's temperament into three basic cate- 
gories: difficult, easy, and slow to warm up. The 
difficult child is irregular in biological function- 
ing, adapts slowly to change, and displays a neg- 
ative mood. On the other hand, the easy child is 
regular in biological functioning, willing to 
approach new experiences, adaptable to change, 
and positive. The slow-to- warm-up child is some- 
where in between and is low in activity level, 
adaptability, and intensity. Difficult children are 
probably the most challenging for the classroom 
teacher, because they are usually negotiators, 
strong-willed, persistent, competitive, easily frus- 
trated, impatient, energetic, and curious. These 
children need teachers who can offer them flexi- 
bility, choice, consistency, limits, and logical con- 
sequences. Understanding the child's tempera- 
ment may help the teacher prepare an environ- 
ment for the child in which all abilities and needs 
are considered (Golant & Corwin, 1995; 
Greenspan, 1995). 

Using Chess's and Thomas's classification. 
Crystal probably would be considered difficult in 
temperament. Although her mood is not negative, 
she certainly is strong-willed, persistent, competi- 
tive, impatient, energetic, and curious. Her devel- 
opment is highly uneven. Yet, her teachers have 
developed effective disciplinary procedures that 
are implemented in a firm, but kind manner. 



Crystal may leave the group during activities that 
do not interest her, but she may not disrupt the 
group. She may not do anything that will harm 
others or herself. These general guidelines are 
explained to Crystal, as are the reasons for any 
disciplinary measures taken. 

Leanderson would be considered an easy child. 
He is so attentive to other people and to important 
principles of fairness and kindness that he is flex- 
ible, adaptable, and eternally positive. His sense 
of humor is not disruptive, so it tends to engender 
cohesiveness rather than conflict. Teachers must 
be careful, however, not to take advantage of the 
adaptability of children like Leanderson as they 
make accommodations for the more difficult chil- 
dren. 



Authentic Assessment 

Authentic assessment is a way of looking at 
children that takes into account their unique, indi- 
vidual patterns of growth and development as 
they relate to universal patterns. The goal of 
assessment is to help individual children grow 
and learn. Pett (1990) characterized authentic 
assessment as performance based, realistic, and 
instructionally appropriate. Acceptable tech- 
niques for authentic assessment are observations, 
anecdotal records, checklists, portfolios (Nall, 
1996) and play-based assessments. 

In Ruth's and Maribel's classroom, observation 
and anecdotal records are used on a daily basis to 
learn more about the children; they use this infor- 
mation to change learning centers, activities, or 
other aspects of instruction to meet the needs of 
the children. Earlier, we described their system of 
using adhesive pads. They also use checklists and 
sometimes designate a period of time to observe 
all children closely. For example, for several days, 
the two teachers and aU observers who visited the 
classroom cooperated to complete checklists of 
physical skills. We watched to see which children 
could hop, skip, jump on one foot, dribble a ball, 
ride a tricycle, or catch a ball and observed how 
far they could jump, walk on a balance beam, or 
throw a ball. Children who needed more practice 
to learn a certain skill were included in group or 
individual activities on the playground.. Students 
who were more advanced in skill development 
were encouraged to participate in more challeng- 
ing activities. Like Gail and Mindy, Ruth and 
Maribel keep portfolios of the children's work, 
both as examples to show parents and as pre- and 
postassessments to evaluate skill development. 
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One very simple aspect of Ruth's and Maribel's 
portfolio assessment process is to keep the jour- 
nals students have written at the beginning of the 
year and those written at the end of the year. 
These journals are made out of large newsprint 
folded once, with several sheets and a construc- 
tion paper cover stapled together. The children 
draw pictures and tell about them. At the begin- 
ning of the year, as the children dictate their sto- 
ries the teachers write their exact language on or 




near the page with the picture. By the end of the 
year, most children are writing their own stories 
using invented spelling. Recording the children's 
exact language is important, because it allows a 
realistic assessment of each child's growth in the 
use of appropriate syntax and vocabulary. 
Analysis of the children's drawings provides 
another view of their progress. 

Photographs, audiotapes, and videotapes are 
important aids in the assessment process. Every 
classroom should have a camera and a tape 
recorder, with easy access to video recorders for 
multidimensional, multifaceted assessment. These 
assessments would be pointless, however, if they 
were not used to inform teachers and parents 
about children's development or if that informa- 
tion were not used to make changes in the envi- 
ronment or the content to be learned. Appropriate 
assessment is the key to accommodating individ- 
ual needs. Suppose that a teacher has learned 
through listening to an audiotape of Crystal's con- 
versation with another child that Crystal can 
count by 5s and that she understands the concepts 
of addition and subtraction. With this knowledge, 
should the teacher require Crystal to join the 
group for an explanation of addition, or should 
she show Crystal how to use some simple addi- 
tion and subtraction software and allow her to 
progress on her own? 

Many of the children described in this book 
also have participated in a more formal, play- 
based assessment designed as a part of the DIS- 
COVER Project (Maker, Nielson, & Rogers, 1994). 
Space does not permit a complete description of 
these assessments, but information can be 
obtained from the following publications: Maker, 
1992; Maker, 1993; Maker, 1996.^ The DISCOVER 
assessment is based on Gardner's (1983) theory 
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and Maker's (1993) belief that a key component in 
giftedness is the ability to solve complex prob- 
lems. Assessments occur in the familiar classroom 
environment using materials that are versatile, 
engaging, and fun. These assessments are being 
refined and validated both as ways to identify 
giftedness and as ways to determine the problem- 
solving strengths of all children. 

Community-Based 

Programs 

Children need to have real experiences with 
people and materials outside the classroom so that 
the community becomes an extension of the 
school. Connections between the classroom and 
the community in which the child lives allow chil- 
dren to develop an understanding of the larger 
world around them. The connections can be made 
by taking children on trips throughout the com- 
munity. Walks in the neighborhood and trips to a 
museum, concert hall, supermarket, hardware 
store, construction site, hospital, fire department, 
aquarium, nature preserve, picnic area, parent's 
workplace, or senior citizen's village are just a few 
examples. These experiences enable children to 
apply information acquired in the classroom. 

Parent Involvement 

Linkages between the home and school are 
important to the teaching and learning process for 
all children. All children and families, regardless 
of socioeconomic class and ethnic or cultural back- 
ground, need connections between the school and 
home. We need to build partnerships and 
exchange information frequently. Parents must be 
encouraged to take an active role in the child's 
education and be active participants in decisions 
about the child's learning. Parents need to have 
open access to school and be encouraged to visit 
whenever they wish. Inviting parents as special 
guests who demonstrate their talents or encourag- 
ing them to volunteer are two ways to encourage 
involvement. Most parents want to be involved. 
Some may have had negative experiences with 
school, or they may feel reluctant to discuss their 
child's progress because of limited skill in the 
English language. Some may feel they know too 
little about education to be involved. Thus, the 
teacher may need to encourage parents or make 
them feel comfortable at school. Home visits and 



parent-teacher conferences can be important tools 
for building these positive relationships. 

Recognizing the socialization patterns of the 
child's home and using that knowledge as a 
bridge to school are fundamental to meeting the 
child's needs at school. Children are socialized 
first in the home. At home, they learn how to act, 
how to treat others, how to function in social situ- 
ations, and how to learn about the world. Parents 
are children's first teachers. Issues of discipline, 
morality, and values are first learned at home. 
Even when the home patterns are different from 
the school's they must be acknowledged and 
respected, because children are a reflection of their 
home. To deny their socialization patterns is to 
deny the children. 

Collaboration 

Collaboration with the local community, 
including resource people, organizations, and 
agencies, is important. The community is a valu- 
able asset in providing opportunities and assis- 
tance to children and families. Keeping a list of 
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individuals within the community who- could 
serve as mentors or assist in classrooms with spe- 
cial projects is helpful. 

Working with local agencies such as children's 
services, departments of human services, and 
health and mental health organizations also gives 
teachers the resources they need to help children 
and families gain assistance when it is required. 

Collaboration is a key concept in the imple- 
mentation of these last three principles (authentic 
assesssment, community-based programs, and 
parent involvement). Parents and the commimity 
must be viewed as equal partners in the learning 
process. Mutual respect and a free flow of infor- 
mation are essential ingredients in the develop- 
ment of collabora- 
tive efforts. 

One important 
connection that can 
be made is with the 
diverse cultures, 
languages, and en- 
vironments that 
make up a partic- 
ular community. 

Teachers can build 
respect for this 
diversity in the 
classroom by bring- 
ing the commimity 
into the classroom 
and taking the chil- 
dren out into the 
community. 

Building upon the 
children's natural 
curiosity and inter- 
est in people, the 



teachers in the three classrooms described in this 
book have implemented many activities involving 
commimity collaborations. The following are a 
few examples: 

• An artist showed slides of his work cmd 
demonstrated how he creates a painting. 

• A mother taught the class a song in her 
native language. 

• A father brought his collection of banks to 
show the children. 

• Children, parents, and teachers gathered for 
an exploration of their multiple intelligences 
through games and learning centers. 

• Learning activity packets in bags are 
checked out by parents and children. 
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An older brother played guitar and sang for 
the children. 

An older sister came to the class to teach the 
children line dances. 

A teacher shared her knowledge of pihata 
making. 

A teacher demonstrated how adobe blocks 
are made. 



• A mother brought Japanese food and chop- 
sticks for the children's snack time and 
taught them songs in Japanese. 

• The children learned from two parents how 
to make fry bread. 

• A grandmother brought her rugs and 
showed the children how to weave. 
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Putting It All Together 

I n this book, we have shared our own stories 
and the stories of teachers and children we 

know. We also have explained the principles of 

develop mentally appropriate practices from our 
own perspectives and have shown how they can 
be integrated with important principles for teach- 
ing gifted children. We recognize that every com- 
munity and every classroom is unique, as are the 



teachers and learners in those communities and 
classrooms. How each individual teacher pro- 
vides for the development of young gifted chil- 
dren is personal and dynamic. However, we 
believe that the principles of developmentally 
appropriate practice as presented and explained 
in this book are common elements that must be 
included in an environment in which children's 
abilities can unfold and grow. 
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Endnotes 



1. Many of the children in this classroom are dominant 
Spanish speakers, and many are fluent in both 
English and Spanish. Some speak only English. All 
receive language arts instruction in their dominant 
language. 

2. Information about Project Success Enrichment can 
be obtained from its developer, Carolyn Bronson, 
P.O. Box 22447, Seattle, WA, 98122. 

3. Information about this series of videotapes and 
teaching materials can be obtained from the author, 
Richard Shope, at MimeMedia, P.O. Box 4225, 
Whittier, CA, 20607-4225. 



4. DISCOVER (Discovering Intellectual Strengths and 
Capabilities while Observing Varied Ethnic 
Responses) is funded through grants from the 
Office of Bilingual Education and Minority 
Languages Affairs (Grant #T003L30034) and the 
Javits Gifted and Talented Students Education 
Program (Grant #R206A30138). 

5. Information also can be obtained by writing to C. 
June Maker, Department of Special Education and 
Rehabilitation, The University of Arizona, Tucson, 
AZ, 85721. 
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the Symposium 

August 11-13, 1995 



Betty Blanton-Oliver 

Instructional Consultant for Gifted Education 
Chesterfield County Public Schools 
Richmond, VA 

Rosemarie Bellace 
Supervisor of Learning 
Colonial School District 
Division of Learning 
New Castle, DE 

Melinda Bendy 

Instructional Support Team Member 
Prince William County Public Schools 
Manassas, VA 

Sonja Charlie 
Kindergarten Teacher 
Rock Point Conununity School 
Rock Point, AZ 

Maura Fox Collier 
Parent 

Harrington Park, NJ 

Connie Coulianos 
HoUingworth Preschool 
Columbia University 
New York, NY 



Linda Frederick 
Parent 

Member, Board of Directors 

CEC — Division for Early Childhood (DEC) 

Denver, CO 

Nancy B. Hamant 
Educational Consultant Services 
for Gifted Children 
Division of Special Education 
Ohio Dept, of Education 
Worthington, OH 

Dr. Joanne Haroutounian 
Developer of MusicLink 
Music Faculty 
George Mason University 
Fairfax, VA 

Candice Hopkins 
1995 Delaware Teacher of the Year 
Colonial School District 
Pleasantville Elementary School 
New Castle, DE 

Kurt Hulett 

Student, James Madison University 
Harrisonburg, VA 
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Harriet D. Kaplan 
Director 

Peabody School for 
Intellectually Advanced Children 
Charlottesville, VA 

Heather Kessler 
Primary Teacher 
Alvaton Elementary School 
Alvaton, Kentucky 

Dr. Margaret King 

Professor of Early Childhood Education 
Ohio University 
Athens, OH 

Dr. C. June Maker 
Professor 

Department of Special Education and 
Rehabilitation 
The University of Arizona 
Tucson, AZ 

Margaret Manning 
Gifted Education Facilitator 
Missoula County Public Schools 
Missoula, MT 

Deborah Reidy 
Third Grade Teacher 

Sycamore School for the Academically Gifted 
Indianapolis, IN 

Mary Shearer 
Winsor Park School 
Edmonton, Alberta Canada 

Dr. Linda Sheffield 

National Council of Teachers of Mathematics 
School of Education 
Northern Kentucky University 
Highland Heights, KY 

Dr. Emily Stewart 
President Elect 

CEC — The Association for the Gifted (TAG) 
Supervisor of G/T and Schoolwide Enrichment 
Harford County Public Schools 
Bel Air, MD 



Rick Strot 
Clinical Professor 
Baylor University 

Hillcrest Professional Development School 
Waco, TX 

Dr. Martha J. Tompkins 
Administrative Assistant 
Old Donation Center for The G/T 
Virginia Beach, VA 

Jerrie Ueberle 
President 

Global Interactions, Inc. 

Phoenix, AZ 

Dr. Ikechukwu C. Ukeje 

Assistant Professor of Pediatrics 

Institute for the Study of Child Development 

Robert Wood Johnson Medical School 

University of Medicine & Dentistry of New Jersey 

New Brunswick, NJ 

Students Featured in the Video 

Yoko Sakata (violinist) 

Ernesto Joemariea Ganuelas (pianist) 

William Cang 
Mathew Home 
Jonathan Yu 
Rachel Griendling 
Dean SmoUar 
Jacob Oppenheim 
Michelle Lee 
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Curriculum 
for Nurturing 
Giftedness in 
Young Children 

Video Script 



Following is a transcript of the closed cap- 
tioned video script. The name of the person speak- 
ing is in brackets directly preceding his or her 
remark. The bulleted items on pages 50-51 and 53 
appear in the video and are reproduced here to 
assist those who want to give these items addi- 
tional thought and special attention. 

* * * 

[Narrator] 

An incredible performance. Yoko's only 8 years old, but 
she's already playing the violin with a skill and sophis- 
tication that few adults can match. 

[Narrator] 

Needless to say, her parents recognized her musical tal- 
ents when she was a toddler, and for the past five years, 
she's had the advantage of the best musical instruction 
available. You can see the results. 

Funny, isn't it? Where musical talent is concerned, most 
people agree that gifted children should receive special 
attention and tons of encouragement. Yet when younger 



students are gifted or creative in other areas — science, 
language, mathematics — their special aptitudes are 
often ignored. E. J. has been playing the piano for only 
18 months. His passion for the instrument, combined 
with hard work, innate ability, and quality instruction, 
have made it possible for him to learn the piano at an 
accelerated rate and to an unusually high level. But 
what happens to children who, at the same age, are fas- 
cinated with mathematical applications and comput- 
ers? Families with resources can often find private 
opportunities where children can maximize potential, 
while families with limited resources may not be able to 
provide special learning opportunities for their chil- 
dren. So what can be done to encourage and nurture 
giftedness in young children? At a recent symposium in 
the nation's capital, educators met to discuss this prob- 
lem and the larger educational questions it raises. 

How do we recognize potential giftedness in young 
children? 

[C. June Maker] 

I believe that gifted people are problem-solvers, and 
that's based on some research on handicapped people 
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who are successful. We found that a major characteris- 
tic was their ability to solve complex problems. 

[Rick Strot] 

All of us as human beings solve problems. We do it 
every day. But gifted children in particular seem to have 
skills and adeptness for doing this. 

[Melinda Bendy] 

Students that have some giftedness in a particular 
area, they don't want to just know the facts and the 
information, because quite often, they already know a 
lot about the facts. They don't want to just know how 
a piano works, for example. They want to play the 
piano, they want to experiment with the piano, they 
want to find out how much they're able to do with the 
piano. They don't want to just learn the scientific 
process, they want to be scientists. They want to be 
mathematicians. So they really want to be involved, 
because they can find some connection to the real 
world. They don't want to just know the information. 
It's kind of, "What can it do for me?" Or "What can I 
do with this particular area?" 

[Connie Coulianos] 

One particularly bright child took advantage of our 
study of dinosaurs to build a model of a tyrannosaurus 
rex. It wasn't good enough to look up pictures in a mag- 
azine. It wasn't good enough to have rubber dinosaurs 
in the classroom. He wanted to produce a tyran- 
nosaurus rex. 

[Deborah Reidy] 

One characteristic of gifted children, I think, is that they 
can take abstract things and apply them to everyday sit- 
uations. They're able to take little bits and pieces of 
things and connect them in many, many different ways. 

[Betty Blanton-Oliver] 

One of the characteristics in young children that usual- 
ly stands out is they have a tremendous ability to 
understand concepts that are way beyond their years. 
Not only do they understand concepts, but they often 
can sit and think about that concept and then pull 
together something they learned in the past and come 
up with a new idea. 

[Connie Coulianos] 

My experience in working with very young children is 
that it's more appropriate to refer to them as develop- 
mentally precocious. These are children who are doing 
the kinds of things that all children will ultimately be 
able to do, but they're just doing it much earlier. 

[Maura Collier] 

For example, I came home from the supermarket, and 
he was doing a spreadsheet. Now, for a 16-year-old, that 
naight not be unusual, but for an 8-year-old to be sitting 



at a computer, doing a spreadsheet, self-initiated, was 
something else. 

[Nancy Hamant] 

One characteristic of a gifted child is their intense plea- 
sure in learning, to the degree that they can tune out. 
They have a tenacity for that learning. They can tune 
out the real world around them, and sometimes that's 
very hard for a parent or a teacher to deal with. It seems 
like the child isn't listening, isn't following through. But 
they attack their learning with such intensity and desire 
that nothing else is important. 

[Mary Shearer] 

Gifted students can really stay focused on what they're 
doing. 

[Linda Frederick] 

Giftedness can also be characterized as a craving and a 
desire and all-consuming interest that a child has in any 
subject. 

[Maura Collier] 

One of the first signs that I had that Chris was gifted 
was his ability to grasp certain concepts and take them 
and apply them in all different related fields — even 
unrelated incidents. His memory is another thing. He 
can go back and remember something and then apply it 
to a new situation. He has interests that children his age 
usually don't share. 

[Margaret King] 

Each child has a specific make-up. Their temperament, 
their coping patterns, their behaviors, their interests are 
even different among gifted children. So the point is 
that we must look at each child as an individual in the 
classroom and plan curriculum according to those indi- 
vidual needs or those individual patterns. 

[Harriet Kaplan] 

One of the things that I think is most outstanding about 
gifted children is their ability to think about their own 
thinking. 

[Linda Frederick] 

I would like the emphasis to change from teaching gift- 
ed children to nurturing giftedness in children. 

[No speaker] 

How do we recognize potential giftedness in young 
children? 

• Solve complex problems 

• Go beyond the facts 

• Apply abstract ideas 

• Analyze and synthesize 
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• Develop men tally precocious 

• Tenacious in areas of interest 

• Different interests 

• Meta cognitive 

Are teachers prepared for this challenge? 

[Candice Hopkins] 

As a classroom teacher. I've felt the challenge of not 
being able to meet those special-need children in my 
classroom. 

[Kurt Hulett] 

I have two more academic courses, and to this point, 
nothing has really been brought up about curriculum. 
Some, but I do feel ill-prepared going into the field and 
going into student teaching. 

[Rosemarie Bella ce] 

That teacher is the person who perhaps opens a door or 
gives an instance or allows for an opportunity to unfold 
where a talent, a thought, an interest, a desire can be 
pursued by that child in a secure environment. 

[Mary Shearer] 

They really are wonderful, wonderful teachers, who I 
believe are professionals. They need to learn to believe 
in themselves and trust their own judgment in what 
they're doing. 

[Rick Strot] 

What we need is partnerships where university faculty 
are in the schools rather than being apart from them. 

How can curriculum be used to nurture giftedness? 

[Rick Strot] 

How do we teach or guide children to become more 
effective problem solvers? By giving them problems 
that are meaningful, that are connected to real life, that 
are playful in nature for young children. 

[Linda Frederick] 

I think we need to be more creative with the kinds of 
education that we're offering children now instead of 
less creative. 

[Joanne Haroutounian] 

I'm a firm believer that artistic thinking should be 
developed along with academic or cognitive thinking. 

[Connie Coulianos] 

The kind of curriculum that responds best to their needs 
is curriculum that goes both in-depth and is broad- 
based enough that we have a number of different ways 



of connecting with the topic. Such things as a unit that 
grew out of our direct question to the children "What 
would you like to study?" 

[Student] 

Poetry, because I really like the poems that Ms. Baxter 
gives out, and I like reading poems. And she makes us 
act them out, and we write poems a lot. 

[Student] 

Like what's the capital of like Liberia or something like 
that. 

[Student] 

Also, I enjoy math. 

[Connie Coulianos] 

This after they had already become familiar with the 
concept of study, and using music as a pivot, we used 
the music of Gustav Holst to move from the Roman 
mythology, where all of our terminology is taken from, 
into the more technical exploration of space. 

[Martha Tompkins] 

Curriculum is pretty much theme-based, interdiscipli- 
nary, and in the coming future, it will have a high tech- 
nology focus. 

[Ikechukwu C. Ukeje] 

I also feel programs need to be open-ended for gifted 
kids, because of their ability to learn very rapidly and 
their quest for information and depth. 

[Margaret King] 

We need to know what children at a certain age are 
interested in. For example, many children who are 3, 4, 
and 5 years of age are interested in dinosaurs. Gifted 
children are also interested in dinosaurs. The difference 
is that they might be more into classifying dinosaurs. 
They might be more into writing stories about 
dinosaurs. They might be more into labeling dinosaurs 
and doing those kinds of things. 

[Heather Kessler] 

I want to provide plenty of open-ended activities, which 
would be for all the children, but with the open-ended 
activities, that would allow my gifted children basically 
to go further with it and to individualize activities they 
may be doing, whereas they can kind of choose the level 
they want to work on. 

[Connie Coulianos] 

They want to have something to show for what they're 

studying. And we try to Even when I begin to think 

about a unit with children, I try to think of who is going 
to be our audience for the products the children come 
up with? So Earth Day is one of our annual celebrations 
where we really try to give the children an opportunity 
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to share what they know and what they've produced 
with the larger Teacher's College community. 

[Rick Strot] 

Our task as teachers of children with exceptional abili- 
ties is to find activities — in this case, problem-solving 
activities that are meaningful, that are real, that the chil- 
dren can get actively engaged in. And in the end, they'll 
be learning something that's a life-long skill. 

[Harriet Kaplan] 

You want to ask the gifted kids to justify every single 
aspect of the project that they've done. The reason that 
you want them to do this is because if they have to jus- 
tify what they're doing, it makes them think about what 
they're doing and they can answer the question them- 
selves: "Does this make sense in the context of the pro- 
ject?" 

[Rick Strot] 

Not only that, but they begin to see the power that they 
have to change things around them. 

What specific curriculum objectives might he useful? 
[Margaret King] 

Young children are interested in the world around 
them, so there might be things in the environment, like 
bugs or animals, which would really pique young chil- 
dren's interest. Again, with young gifted children, they 
might be more interested in labeling the bugs. They 
might be more interested in the habitat of the bugs. 
They might be more interested in finding similarities 
between different kinds of bugs and what family the 
bugs belong to. They might even look at differences 
between, for example, bugs and spiders. 

[Martha Tompkins] 

One of the things that I do is to have a community 
problem-solving unit where the students focus on a 
particular community problem. One of the ones that 
we focused on recently was one having to do with 
water conservation. One of the outgrowths of the water 
conservation curriculum was that the students had to 
produce a water conservation booklet that was actual- 
ly used to teach other students about water conserva- 
tion. 

[Voice of C. June Maker] 

If we don't provide opportunities, then the child can't 
know what they're good at and we can't see what 
they're motivated to do. 

[Student] 

I like how Ms. Baxter makes it so fun to do, and she 
helps. And she gives us questions every weekend to do. 



and I think I learn more in social studies than I do in any 
other subject. 

My favorite thing about this class is that we can always 
get some good help whenever we need some. Like if 
we're having trouble on this one problem and Ms. 
Baxter can't help anybody because she's working with 
somebody, then you'd always have somebody that 
would be willing to help you. 

[Student] 

The most exciting thing that I did this third-grade year 
was the poetry, because we got to make poems and we 
got to act some of them out in front of the class. 

[Student] 

My favorite thing in school is math and Challenge 
Math. Challenge Math is cool because it's challenging, 
and you get to use some neat stuff. 

[Voice of Linda Sheffield] 

They need the opportunities to really practice good 
mathematics, the opportunities to answer decent prob- 
lems. 

[Voice of classroom teacher] 

Are these going to be equal or not equal? Give me a pre- 
diction on that. Are these going to be equal chances of it 
happening? 

[Harriet Kaplan] 

We had some children who were so enthralled with this 
project that you couldn't stop them if you wanted to. 

[Sonja Charlie] 

And we see those as their strengths. And this program 
is developed so that we can enhance those strengths 
and also encourage those that they might be a little bit 
weaker in. So, the activities in these different learning 
centers can be used for all students. Having the learning 
centers, I think, gives the teacher the time to go and do 
one-to-one with those who are gifted. 

[Voice of classroom teacher] 

You think so? You're absolutely right! 

[C. June Maker] 

To see the kids watch the visual artist demonstrating his 
work is really fascinating. They work with the teachers 
and with the kids, because we believe that that contact 
is really important. 

The last thing I want to say, and it's by no means the 
least — I've talked about it and integrated it, but I want 
to just say it. And that is the integration of the child's 
culture — the culture of all of the children in the group 
and the culture of each particular child. That means 
their language, bilingual education programs. It also 
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means taking them into the community to watch the 
pihata maker, as well as to go take them to see engi- 
neering and those sorts of things. 

[Connie Coulianos] 

One of my favorite examples is . . . we were studying 
Antarctica, and in Antarctica, there are seven different 
types of penguins. So the children knew a great deal 
about penguins, and one children brought in the 
"Columbia" magazine, in which a photograph of a pen- 
guin was misidentified in an article by an eminent 
scholar. So he brought this in. He said, "They say this is 
a Gentoo penguin, and it's an Adelie. What are we 
going to do?" So we wrote a letter to the editor and sent 
along a picture of what they had said was a Gentoo pen- 
guin. They called us and invited us to their offices. The 
children went down, and in a couple of months, they 
printed the letter that we sent along with the correction 
and a note from Dr. Salvadori acknowledging the mis- 
take and thanking the children for their careful atten- 
tion to his work. 

[Rick Strot] 

Usually, we don't help children become aware of how to 
solve the problems in the world around them. I like to, 
in our school, always look for messes. There's some- 
thing that we want to do or something that's not work- 
ing right, and get the children involved in solving it. It 
may be as simple as . . . there's only one water fountain 
in the room, and when we go to drink water, it takes too 
long and nobody ever gets enough water. Everybody's 
always thirsty because you never have enough time to 
drink as much as you want. That's a mess. One of the 
things I do with children is I use a method of creative 
problem solving, and I like to use this process in simu- 
lations. I'll set up a simulation. For example, if the 
theme is structures, one of the simulations I do with 
young children is we're going to build a city. We're 
going to have look at where we want to put the city, so 
we're going to get into science and the influence of the 
natural environment on where the city's going to go. 
We're going to get into economic structures that we 
might have for our new city. We're going to get into 
political structures. 

[No speaker] 

How can curriculum be used to nurture giftedness? 

• Meaningful problems 

• Creative thinking 

• Incorporate the arts 

• Depth and breadth 

• Theme-based, interdisciplinary 

• High technology focus 



• Open-endedness 

• Higher order thinking 

• Based on student interests 

• Individualize/ student choice 

• Real world audiences 

• Problem solving activities 

• Documentation 

• Empowering 

• Increased complexity and challenge 

• Exploratory opportunities 

• Enhance strengths 

• Cultural relevance 



What conclusions can be reached? 

[C. June Maker] 

Early identification of gifted children, I believe, does 
very much help the community from which that child 
comes. 

[Margaret Manning] 

Perhaps the switch that we need to make is to also view 
highly capable people and children as also people who 
are very much at risk. 

[Heather Kessler] 

I think you have to provide a wide variety of opportu- 
nities to nurture giftedness. One example — I had a child 
in my classroom who is very behind his grade level in 
reading and language arts, and I gave them an activity 
dealing with origami and spatial relationships, and he 
was able to complete that task successfully, be the first 
person done, and all the other children in the classroom 
wanted help from him. 

[Emily Stewart] 

We used to think about a gifted child (emphasis added). 
I think, more and more, we're thinking about the devel- 
oping of a gift or a talent being a process or a path that 
goes on over a period of time and really has recogniz- 
able stages, recognizable phases. So we're really mov- 
ing from thinking about the characteristics of giftedness 
to the developmental potential that young children 
have and the path that they follow in order to develop 
that. 

[Rick Strot] 

One of the barriers to implementing quality nurturing 
of gifted children at the primary level in early child- 
hood is lack of training, and in particular, the lack of 
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partnerships between universities, who are traditional- 
ly the people who train teachers in gifted, and the 
schools in which we're dealing with gifted children. So 
that what we need is partnerships, where university 
faculty are in the schools rather than being apart from 
them, and are in there working alongside teachers— as 



mentors, as learners, as part of a cooperative communi- 
ty of learners who are dealing with the young gifted 
child and dealing with issues of how to differentiate 
your curriculum to provide the best educational oppor- 
tunity possible. 
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DISCOVER III 
Project Abstract 

Dr. C. June Maker 
Dr. Judith Rogers 
Marco A. Ruiz 



Need for the Project 

The ethnic diversity of Arizona and the United 
States is not reflected in programs for gifted stu- 
dents despite efforts to achieve equity. This prob- 
lem has three causes: (1) Students from some cul- 
tural and linguistic backgrounds do not score well 
on tests used as the major criterion for placement 
in special programs; (2) the success of alternative 
identification processes often is not assessed on a 
long-term basis, or it is judged by how well alter- 
natives correlate with IQ test scores; and (3) many 
culturally and linguistically diverse students 
placed in special programs are mistaught, become 
frustrated, and drop out of programs designed for 
students with different experiences, linguistic 
skills, and cultural values. Underlying problems 
are overreliance on psychometric definitions of 
giftedness, negative expectations, and inappropri- 
ate stereotypes of the abilities of students from 
diverse cultural and linguistic backgrounds. 

Based on severaT years of research on problem 
solving in gifted people from special populations, 
the project director has developed and pilot tested 
a new way to identify giftedness in grades K 



through 3 that is practical and cost effective. Equal 
percentages of children are identified from differ- 
ent cultural and linguistic groups, and children 
identified by these methods make tremendous 
gains when placed in special enrichment pro- 
grams. The new process needs long-term evalua- 
tion, and adaptation for students in grades 4 
through 12. 

Proposed Plan of 
Operation 

The University of Arizona and nine local edu- 
cation agencies (LEAs) with high percentages of 
Hispanic, African American, and American Indian 
(e.g., Navajo, Pascua Yaqui, Tohono O'Odham) 
children will continue to implement and evaluate 
these new procedures and extend their use to 
grades 4 through 12. Using Howard Gardner's 
theory of multiple intelligences as a framework, 
special enrichment programs will be developed 
and provided for students identified by. tradition- 
al and alternative methods. Project staff will facil- 
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itate this curriculum development in cooperation 
with LEA contacts, educators, community mem- 
bers, gifted individuals, and an advisory commit- 
tee. 

Significance / Intended 
Outcomes 

Significant outcomes of the project will be (a) 
neyv procedures for identifying gifted children in 



grades K through 12 with demonstrated reliability 
and validity for use with diverse ethnic, cultural, 
and linguistic groups in a variety of settings; (b) 
curricula designed to develop problem-solving 
abilities in multicultural, multilingual groups in 
seven areas of intelligence; (c) a cadre of local 
community members in eight varied LEAs who 
can provide education and training for others; and 
(d) videotapes and other materials for information 
dissemination and staff development. 
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DISCOVER IV 

Project Abstract 

Dr. C. June Maker 
Claudia Clark McArthur 



Need for the Project 

The ethnic diversity of Arizona and the United 
States is not reflected in programs for gifted stu- 
dents despite efforts to achieve equity. This prob- 
lem has three causes: (1) Children from some cul- 
turally and linguistically diverse groups do not 
score well on tests used as the major criterion for 
placement in special programs; (2) the success of 
alternative identification processes often is judged 
by how well they correlate with IQ test scores; and 
(3) many children from culturally and linguistical- 
ly diverse backgrounds who are placed in these 
programs are mistaught, become frustrated, and 
drop out of programs designed for children with 
different experiences, linguistic skills, and cultur- 
al values. Underlying problems are overreliance 
on psychometric definitions of giftedness, inade- 
quate language development strategies, negative 
expectations, and inappropriate stereotypes of the 
abilities of children from culturally and linguisti- 
cally diverse backgrounds. 

Based on several years of research on problem 
solving in gifted people from special populations, 
the DISCOVER project is designed to provide a 
developmental bilingual enrichment program for 
preschool children who are potentially gifted or 
identified as gifted, and who have limited profi- 



ciency in English. Children who participate in this 
program are selected through an innovative 
process in which trained observers watch cind 
interact with children in the usual context of the 
classroom. Follow-up will include (a) develop- 
ment of profiles of strengths cind weaknesses in 
seven intelligences, (b) individualized education 
programs (lEPs), (c) placement in targeted class- 
rooms, (d) monthly parent and child meetings, (e) 
intensive staff development activities involving 
their teachers, cind (f) comprehensive assessment 
and documentation of growth using performaince- 
based assessment of what children actually can do 
in contexts that are instructionally valid. 

Proposed Plan of 
Operation 

The University of Arizona and seven local edu- 
cation agencies (LEAs) have developed several 
cooperative projects to benefit gifted chldren from 
culturally and linguistically diverse backgrounds. 
Preschool programs will be held in at least two 
sites (serving 3-4 attendance areas), and wiU be 
expanded to other sites depending on available 
local resources. At one site, instruction will be pro- 
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vided in Navajo and English, and at the other, in 
Spanish and English. Using Gardner's theory of 
multiple intelligences as the framework, project 
personnel, an advisory committee, and local gift- 
ed individuals (e.g., artists, musicians, writers) 
will assist each LEA in the development of cultur- 
ally relevant curricula to enhance problem-solving 
abilities in seven intelligences. 

Information dissemination will occur during 
and at the conclusion of the project using various 
media. Videotapes of the identification process 
and the curriculum will be aired on local stations 
and made available to LEAs interested in imple- 



menting any aspect of the project. Profiles of chil- 
dren and educational recommendations will be 
made available to their parents and teachers. 
Materials and training necessary for implement- 
ing the identification process and developing local 
curricula will be disseminated through profes- 
sional journals and conferences. Finally, results of 
the project evaluation will be made available to 
the funding agency, published in appropriate 
journals, presented to local school boards, and dis- 
seminated to the general public in a variety of 
media. 
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